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Part I. 


WAS breakfasting one morning in the beginning of April 187-, 

at my lodgings in 54 Doughty Street, when the door of my 

sitting-room opened suddenly, and a beautiful fair-haired girl of 

about twenty-two, who was the only child of the landlady, rushed 
into the room, crying : 

“Oh, Arthur, for mercy’s sake come downstairs—something 
dreadful has happened !” 

Louisa Grahame and I were secretly engaged to be married as soon 
as I should have passed my final examination at the College of 
Surgeons, a fact which, together with her excitement, will account for 
the abrupt manner in which she entered my room. 

“ What is it?” I said, getting up from the table. 

“Oh, Jane could not get any answer at Mr. Carton’s door, so she 
told me, and I have been knocking at his door for the last five 
minutes, and there’s not a sound in the room. I’m so terrified. Do 
for goodness’ sake come down ; I’m afraid of my life to tell mamma.” 

“ Are you sure he was at home last night?” I asked. 

“ Certain,” replied Miss Grahame ; “he sent Jane out to post a 
letter at ten o’clock, and told her to bring up his hot water at nine 
o’clock this morning.” 

Mr. Carton, who was the only other lodger in the house at the 
time except myself, was a retired official of the Bank of England, who 
had been lodging with Mrs. Grahame, the widow of a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, for nearly seventeen years—in fact, ever since she had 


come to the house after her husband’s death. He was an extremely 
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reserved man, nearly seventy years of age, and had the reputation of 
having made a large fortune during the railway mania. 

I followed Miss Grahame down to the door of his bedroom, 
which was on the first floor. After I had knocked several times without 
getting any answer, I looked through the key-hole, and saw that the 
room inside was in total darkness. 

“ He is either in a fit or dead,” I said to myself, so I put my 
shoulder to the door, and with one strong effort sent it flying in on 
its hinges. Having drawn the curtains aside, and opened the 
shutters, I looked at the bed. A glance told me that Mr. Carton had 
been dead for several hours. When I had drawn the sheet over the 
face of the corpse, I came out of the room and broke the news as 
gently as I could to Miss Grahame, who was waiting for me on the 
landing. She was naturally very much shocked, and, at her earnest 
request, I went downstairs with her to tell her mother what had 
happened. Mrs. Grahame was a very delicate nervous woman, and 
for some time she seemed perfectly stunned with the intelligence. 
As soon, however, as she had recovered herself a little, I ventured to 
tell her that she ought to communicate at once with the relatives of 
the deceased man. 

“ But I don’t know who they are, or whether he had any,” she 
answered. “He has had very few people to visit him, and I never 
heard him speak of any relative.” 

“Then you ought to communicate with the Bank of England. 
They are sure to know something about him there,” I replied. “In 
the meantime, I must get in Dr. Power to see if he can certify as 
to the cause of death ; I shall go to Russell Square and see if he is at 
home.” 

I went upstairs to get my hat, and, when I came down, Miss 
Grahame came with me to the hall-door. After saying a few words 
to comfort her, for she was very much grieved, I opened the door 
and found myself face to face with a tall grey-haired man, who was in 
the act of stretching out his hand to reach the knocker. He looked 
askant at me as I stepped out of the house, and, knowing that poor 
Miss Grahame, who was standing behind me, was not in a fit state to 
hold parley with strangers, I at once asked him if he wished to see 
anyone. 

“ Yes,” he replied in a very polite tone, “I would like to see Mr. 
Carton.” 

“Mr. Carton !” I could not help exclaiming, while Miss Grahame 
hid her face in her handkerchief, and began to sob afresh. “ Will 
you walk in, sir,” I continued, after a moment’s pause. We went 
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into the hall, and, when the door was closed, I told him in as few 
words as possible what had occurred. 

“Charles gone! Charles gone!” he repeated, as if dazed with 
horror at the intelligence. Then he added, speaking in a dreamy, 
absent manner : “ he was my brother—my half brother. Our names 
are different—mine is Beach—but we had the same mother. He 
was my only relative except my wife.” 

I left him with Miss Grahame, and hurried on to Russell Square, 
as I knew that every minute was important if I wanted to catch 
Dr. Power before he started on his morning rounds. When I 
got to his house, I found his brougham standing at the door, and in 
a few minutes we drove back to Doughty Street. 

‘* Where is Mr. Beach?” I asked Miss Grahame, who was in the 
hall when we returned. 

“Oh, he is gone ; he is to come to-morrow to make arrangements 
about the funeral,” she replied ; and then she whispered to me, “I 
want to see you presently ; Mr. Beach has told me such an extra- 
ordinary thing. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ Not now, not now,” she whispered hurriedly, andI started with 
Dr. Power for the room where the dead man was lying. 

Mr. Carton had been an occasional patient of Dr. Power's, 
and that was the reason why I was anxious to let Dr. Power see the 
body, so as to avoid an inquest if possible. The appearances, to- 
gether with what Dr. Power knew of the deceased man, pointed to 
aneurism of the heart as the cause of death, and he left after he had 
arranged to make a post-mortem examination of the body that evening. 

When he had gone, Miss Grahame came upstairs with me to my 
sitting-room. She sat down when she got into the room, and began 
to cry again. 

“ Come Loo,” I said, “I am very sorry for poor Mr. Carton, and 
I know that you must miss him very much after all these years, but 
crying won’t bring him back.” 

* No,” she replied, “ I know it won’t—I wish it would,” 

“What was the strange thing Mr. Beach told you?” I asked, 
trying to divert her thoughts. 

“ I’m almost afraid to speak about it—it seems heartless whilst Ae 
is lying in the house,” she said, in a low, nervous voice. 

“T am afraid Mr. Beach has told you something that has 
frightened you,” I said, after a pause. 

“TI think it did frighten me—at least, I hardly seem to understand 
it,” she said in a simple and absent manner, 
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“There is no doubt but that I shall never understand it if you go 
on in this way. What is it, you little goose, that this mysterious 
man has been telling you?” 

“ He told me that Mr. Carton has—has——” 

“ Has what, you little mule?” 

“Has made a will leaving nearly all his money to mamma 
and me!” and here she got up and threw her arms round my 
neck. 

‘One would think he had done something to injure you,” I said, 
laughing. But, though I laughed, I felt somehow an inward feeling of 
regret. I was young—just three-and-twenty—and like most young 
men, who are not prigs or knaves, enthusiastic. My ambition for 
months past had been to make a home for my darling. Here it was 
ready made. But it was not of my making, and it did not seem like 
what I had been dreaming about. For the cottage that my imagina- 
tion had pictured as the abode of our love there seemed to be sub- 
stituted a gaudy mansion, where love evanesced in the presence of 
opulence and conventionality. Her thoughts must have been 
similar to mine, for, after a pause, she said timidly : 

** We won't love each other the less, will we, Arthur dear ?” 

“ Why on earth should we ?” I said, as I kissed her. 

“ Because—oh, I don’t know why. But we’ll live just as we 
intended to live. We don’t want any grandeur, do we ?” 

“No, dear. That is just what I hoped you would say. But are 
we not getting on a little too fast. We do not know anything about 
this Mr. Beach. Did you ever see him before?” 

“Yes, he has called to see Mr. Carton—not very often, and it was 
generally in the evening.” 

“ Well, that’s well so far. But I mean we don’t know much about 
him, and then people sometimes alter their wills after they have made 


? 


them——’ 
“ That’s just what I was thinking, and that’s why I did not tell 


mamma anything about it until after I had spoken to you. But what 
Mr. Beach—and he is a solicitor—says is this—that his brother made 
his will last September and left it with Mr. Moffatt of 39 Bedford 
Row ; that he was worth about ninety thousand pounds ; and that he 
left twenty thousand pounds to Mr. Beach, and ten thousand pounds 
to mamma, and all the rest of his property to me.” 

“ Well, that’s definite at all events. Suppose we go and see Mr. 
Moffatt. I had better go out first. If Mrs. Grahame sees us 
- going out together, she will wonder what. we are about, and it is as 
well not to tell her anything about the matter at present. You can 
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slip on your jacket and meet me in John Street, and then we shall see 
what Mr. Moffatt has to say on the subject. I don’t think it will 
disappoint either of us much if the story is a myth, or if the money 
has been left to somebody else.” 

“T don’t know ; I’d like to be able to bring you some money,” 
said Miss Grahame innocently. 

“ Well, then, go and put your things on, and we'll see about it,” I 
replied. 

Bedford Row is not many yards from Doughty Street, and in a 
few minutes we were ushered into the presence of Mr. Moffatt—a 
stout, cheery-looking old gentleman, with a rubicund face, and an 
old-fashioned stand-up collar and black satin cravat. 

When I told him who we were, and why we called on him, he - 
looked positively alarmed. 

“It is most unusual—most unusual,” he said. “ You are asking 
me to do a thing that is, I may say, absolutely unprofessional. Mr. 
Beach has been very injudicious. At present it would be most 
improper for me to answer such a question—most improper,” he 
added emphatically, as if we had asked him to do something that was 
very wrong indeed. 

“But the mischief, if there be any, has been done already,” I 
ventured to remark. 

“Two blacks don’t make a white,” said Mr. Moffatt, “and Mr. 
Beach’s having acted foolishly would not justify me in doing like- 
wise.” 

“ At all events, the late Mr. Carton has made a will?” I said. 

“Yes, I am at liberty to tell you so much.” 

“Well, if the will were not something like what Mr. Beach has 
told us, I am sure you would not leave us under such a wrong im- 
pression ?” 

“You would make a very good cross-examiner, Mr. Pemberton,” 
said Mr. Moffatt, laughing ; “‘ but really you cannot expect me to put 
anything more in evidence at present. A solicitor has no business 
to make mistakes, and I should make a great mistake if I said any- 
thing more at present than that the late Mr. Carton has made a will, 
which I shall produce at the proper time.” 

This was all the information we could extract from Mr. Moffatt, 
who was a gentleman of the old school, and a thorough stickler for 
precedent and routine. 

“T think it is all right,” I said to Miss Grahame when we got into 
Bedford Row again. 

“T hope you are as much ashamed of yourself as I am,” she 
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replied indignantly. “I think we have been acting like a pair of 
harpies.” And from that time until the will was proved she refused 
to speak a word about it. 

The post-mortem examination showed that Mr. Carton had died 
from aneurism of the heart, and Dr. Power was fortunately able to 
save Mrs. Grahame the annoyance of an inquest. 

When the will was proved in due course, its contents agreed sub- 
stantially with what Mr. Beach had told Miss Grahame—Mr. Beach 
was appointed executor ; twenty thousand pounds was left to him, 
and ten thousand pounds to Mrs. Grahame, both bequests being free 
of legacy duty ; the residue of the property was left to Miss Grahame 
absolutely. The property, which was entirely personal, was even 
greater than had been supposed, and amounted to nearly £110,000, 
which was invested chiefly in Three Per Cent. Consols, English 
Railway Debenture Stock, and French and American Government 
Bonds. Mrs. Grahame took her share of the property in Consols, 
and it was settled that the banking account was to be kept in the 
name of Miss Grahame, who took the bonds as part of her share. 
While the estate was being administered, Mrs. and Miss Grahame 
and I used frequently to go to Mr. Beach’s offices in Bedford Street, 
Strand. He was a wealthy man who had of late years confined 
himself to a small and select practice, and his offices consisted of a 
spacious, well-furnished room on the first floor, and, separated from 
it by a wooden partition, a small room where a sandy-haired, and 
rather unwholesome looking, young man, who acted as his clerk, was 
generally seated at a desk. 

Mrs. Grahame gave a cordial assent to my union with her daughter, 
and it was arranged that we were to be married when I passed my 
examination in the autumn, and also that we were to spend the 
honeymoon in the South of France during the following winter. In 
the meantime, we were to stay in Doughty Street until December, 
when the house would be surrendered to the landlord. 

“‘ Man proposes, God disposes,” as the proverb has it. How our 
expectations were fulfilled the reader will learn in the next part of 
this narrative. 


Part II. 


About a fortnight after the property of the late Mr. Carton had . 
been transferred to Mrs. and Miss Grahame I was walking home one 
~ evening from University College Hospital. On my way I turned 
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down through Torrington Place ; but I had not got many yards out 
of Gower Street when I stopped short and stood for a minute liter- 
ally spell-bound with astonishment. It was about twenty minutes to 
nine, rather dusky, but still quite light enough to see everybody in 
the street distinctly, and there, some fifteen or twenty yards before 
me, and walking very leisurely towards Gordon Square, was Louisa 
Grahame, leaning on the arm of a strange man, who looked, as 
far as I could make out, to be a tall, fair-haired man of about thirty. 
I had only left her at six o’clock, after we had had tea in Doughty 
Street. She had not said that she was going to see anybody, or that 
anybody was coming to see her. As far as I was aware—and I knew 
all her friends—she did not know a single man, except myself, 
with whom she was entitled to be walking at such a time, and in 
such a manner. For a moment I hoped that I might have made 
a mistake. But I knew too well her dress, and, better than her 
dress, her slight and graceful figure ; and, whoever the man might be, 
it was perfectly clear that the woman was Louisa Grahame, and none 
other. 

Hastily retracing my steps, I got back into Gower Street, glancing 
furtively over my shoulder as I left Torrington Place to see if they 
had observed me, which they had not, for they seemed to be im- 
mersed in each other’s society, and to be strolling along quite lovingly 
together. My resolution was formed at once. I could not, of course, 
go up to Miss Grahame and accost her ; pride, if nothing else, would 
have prevented me from doing that. But I could easily get to 
Doughty Street before them. I would go home, then, and wait the 
course of events. Perhaps I should hear the explanation from Mrs, 
Grahame. 

“ Perhaps so,” I thought ; “‘ but at present I don’t quite see the 
answer to thischarming conundrum.” I was beginning to get angry, 
but I determined to keep my temper. _ 

As I took ahansom from Kepple Street to the corner of Doughty 
Street, it did not take me many minutes to get back. 

*‘T was in hopes you were Louisa when I heard you shut the 
hall-door,” said Mrs. Grahame, who was sitting in the drawing-room, 
which she occupied now that Mr. Carton was gone. ‘‘ What a time 
she is to be sure.” 

“ Where has she gone?” I asked in a careless tone. 

“To the dressmaker’s,” said Mrs. Grahame; “ but she would have 
had time to try twenty dresses on by this.” 

“ But not to find fault with them,” I replied with a laugh. 
“That’s true enough,” observed Mrs. Grahame. “Girls are very 
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particular nowadays ; more so, I think, than we used to be. Still, I 
don’t like her being out so late by herself.” 

“ By herself?” Mrs. Grahame, then, knew nothing about the 
man she was with. What on earth could it mean? My feeling of 
anger was changing into a feeling of grief and fear. The matter was 
becoming too serious for any mere jealousy. In Miss Grahame I 
had had the most implicit confidence, but here were facts which 
certainly required an explanation, and what the explanation might be 
I was utterly unable to surmise. So I waited for her return, almost 
praying that she would clear the mystery up when she came home. 

It was after half-past nine o’clock when we heard her footsteps 
on the stairs. Mrs. Grahame went to the door to meet her. 

“ Goodness me, Loo!” she exclaimed, “ where have you been ? 
We were afraid some accident had happened to you.” 

“Oh, I have had such a piece of work with Miss Simpson! I 
thought I’d never get back,” she said, in a flurried and constrained 
manner, as she took off her hat and jacket. Then, turning to me, she 
observed, “I can’t scold you any more for being late.” 

“T am afraid I have generally a better excuse than yours,” I 
remarked gravely. 

She blushed and looked confused for a moment, and then said, by 
way of answer, “ You want your supper, I can see. I'll tell Jane to 
lay the things,” saying which she left the room. 

“Good heavens !” I thought, “ what can it mean? Is this some 
old secret acquaintance of hers? Has she always been fooling 
me, or has she suddenly lost her wits because she has come in for a 
fortune?” 

Still I could not find it in my heart to lose confidence altogether 
in her. I had known her so long, and she had always seemed so true 
and loving. Perhaps there was an explanation—a satisfactory one— 
which she would give me when we were alone. Surely, I thought, or 
rather hoped, the thing must in some way be innocent. At all events, 
I determined that, if possible, the explanation should come voluntarily 
from her, and not in answer to any questions of mine. She should 
have time and opportunity to justify her conduct of her own free will 
before I put to her a question which would necessarily be tantamount 
to an accusation. 

After supper Mrs. Grahame went downstairs, where she remained 
for some time, and I sat still, pretending to read, but in reality 
waiting anxiously to hear what Miss Grahame would say now that we 
were alone. She was working at a piece of embroidery, and went on 
- with her work without saying a word. So, after we had passed some 
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minutes in silence, I closed my book, and made some casual remark in 
order to give her an opportunity of speaking. She began at once to 
speak of Margate—where we purposed going to the following week— 
and kept on talking about Margate and the sea air until Mrs. Grahame 
came back. It was clear then that she did not intend to take me 
into her confidence, at least, not for the present ; and, as I was afraid 
that I should lose my temper if I stayed in the room any longer, I 
wished them good-night, and went up to my bedroom. If I had 
yielded to my inclination, I should have gone back to call Miss 
Grahame out of the room, and ask her for an explanation. But I 
refrained from doing so because, for reasons which I have already 
intimated, I wished, if possible, that the explanation should be volun- 
tarily tendered by her, and I was not yet without hope that this would 
be done. Besides this, [ was curious to see what would happen if I 
let things take their own course. Atall events, I thought to myself, 
I can do no harm by waiting for a day or two if necessary. 

I was in or about the house all Saturday—except for a couple of 
hours in the morning—but nothing occurred that was of any conse- 
quence. On Sunday morning we all went to church, and in the 
afternoon Miss Grahame and I went to the Zoological Gardens, It 
was just nine o’clock that evening, and we were sitting in the 
drawing-room before supper, when a messenger came to the house to 
ask if Mrs. Grahame would go to see a Mrs. Wilmott, who was very 
ill at Highgate. Mrs. Wilmott had been a school-fellow of Mrs. 
Grahame’s. She was the only very intimate friend that Mrs. Grahame 
had, and so Mrs. Grahame sent at once for a cab, and went to see 
her. Before she departed she left orders that the house was to be 
shut up if she did not return by twelve o’clock, but that the hall-door 
was to be left unbolted, and a candle and matches left for her in the 
hall, so that she could let herself in, and go up to her bedroom 
when she returned. We waited for her until after one o’clock, when 
we went to our bedrooms. Miss Grahame’s thoughts had evidently 
been preoccupied all Saturday and Sunday. It was quite clear that 
she was brooding about something, and I now began to doubt my 
wisdom in not having spoken to her before this about the man I saw 
her with on Friday evening. I had gained nothing by waiting. If I 
had asked her with whom it was that she was walking, directly after 
I saw her, I should have acted in a perfectly natural manner. But 
if I questioned her on the subject now, the question might arise why 
I had been silent about the matter for such a length of time. Why 
did I not speak to her about it at once on the Friday night? It 
was an awkward question, and, as I meditated on the subject before 
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going to sleep, I could see that it behoved me to act at once. Ac- 
cordingly, I made up my mind that when I came back from the 
hospital next morning—for I had to be there at nine o’clock—I 
would tell her what I had seen, and ask her for an explanation. 

At eight o’clock on Monday morning the servant brought a cup 
of coffee up to my bedroom, and at half-past eight I went out in- 
tending to have a more substantial breakfast on my return at about 
half-past ten. The postman’came to the door, just as I opened it, 
with a letter and a post card, both of which were for Miss Grahame. 
The post card was from Mrs. Grahame, saying that she had been 
detained at Mrs. Wilmott’s, but that she would be back by three 
o’clock that day. The letter was addressed to Miss Grahame in a 
man’s handwriting, and bore the Manchester post-mark. It was not 
from Mr. Beach, or Mr. Moffatt, or the manager of the bank—all of 
whose handwritings I knew. From whom then could it be? for I 
did not know of any other man, except myself, who had ever written 
to her—and whom could she know in Manchester? At first I thought 
of sending the servant to her room to say that I wanted to see her at 
once. But it would be some time before she would be dressed, and 
I was in a hurry, so, being more determined than ever to havea clear 
understanding when I came back, I put the letter on the table in the 
hall, and sallied forth. My state of excitement and suspense was so 
great that I found it impossible to attend to anything in the hospital, 
and I left the place more than half an hour earlier than I had in- 
tended. I had just crossed the lower end of Millman Street, on my 
return, it being then about a quarter to ten o’clock, when a small, 
well-appointed brougham whisked round the corner of Doughty 
Street, and came towards me at a rapid pace. I looked at it with 
some curiosity, as Doughty Street is not a thoroughfare, and private 
carriages are not very usual there. But my curiosity changed into a 
feeling which I cannot describe, when, as the equipage dashed past 
me, I saw Louisa Grahame sitting in it by the side of a fair-haired 
man with a heavy beard and moustache. My agitation was such that 
I dropped my stick, and stood for some seconds in a kind of dream, 
gazing blankly after the retreating vehicle. Then I whistled, and 
shouted “ Hi! hi!” and ran after it as fastas Icould. But it had got 
a good hundred yards’ start of me, and was going at the rate of eleven 
or twelve miles an hour. 

“ Better take a hansom, sir,” said a driver, whose cab was standing 
at the rank by the Foundling Hospital. I deliberated for a moment, 
which is always a foolish thing to do when circumstances require 

-immediate action. It would be impossible to overtake the brougham 
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on foot, and the cabman’s horse had his nose-bag on, so that Miss 
Grahame and her companion would be pretty well out of Guildford 
Street before we could start. Besides, why should I make all this 
fuss? Either the thing was innocent or it was not. If it were inno- 
cent there was no occasion for me to pursue Miss Grahame in this 
ridiculous manner, but if it were not I was certainly not going to run 
after a woman who would be unworthy to be my wife. I therefore 
declined the services of the cabman, and walked on to Doughty Street. 
On the way an idea occurred to me which, from being the merest 
surmise, ripened into almost a conviction before I reached the door 
of our house. Perhaps it was not Miss Grahame whom I saw in the 
brougham. Perhaps it was somebody else that was exactly like her. 
I had heard of such things. If I were mistaken about the woman 
in the carriage, I might have been mistaken about the woman I saw 
on Friday night. The hope was, perhaps, father to the thought, and, 
when I reached the door, I felt almost certain that I should find her 
in the house. Ridiculous as it may seem, I felt a genuine sense of 
disappointment that she was not in the hall to meet me. The 
hypothesis of my having made a mistake about the woman I saw 
in the brougham would, if it were correct, have explained everything 
so naturaliy, and easily, and satisfactorily that I had come, in a sense, 
to believe in it. But she was not in the hall, and she was not in the 
parlour, where the breakfast things were laid. 

I sat down, and was trying to collect my thoughts, when the 
servant came into the room to ask if she should get my breakfast 
ready. 

‘Lor, sir,” she said, “ you do look unwell.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am not very well this morning. Where is 
Miss Grahame?” 

“ She’s just gone, sir, with a strange gentleman. He come not 
half an hour ago, and I took his card up to Miss Grahame, and she 
told me to show him up, and.then the next thing was she come into 
the kitchen in a great hurry with her things on, and sez she’d be back 
in about an hour, and you wasn’t to wait for her, and then they got 
into his carriage and drove away.” 

“Do you know the gentleman’s name ?” 

“No, sir, he gave me his card, but I didn’t mind the name. But Miss 
Grahame, she seemed to know him quite well, for directly she looked 
at the card she sez, ‘ Oh, show him up at once, please,’ just as if she 
had known him all her life, and, when he came up, she seemed to 
know him quite well, though I’m sure I never saw him before, and 
I’ve been here now for nearly six years.” 
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The latter part of the sentence was uttered in a tone of 
remonstrance, as if she disapproved very much of what had 
happened. 

“Very well, Jane, you may bring up the breakfast,” I said, to get 
rid of her, for she was evidently disposed to be garrulous on the 
subject. When she left the room, I sat meditating for some time. 
The stranger I saw Miss Grahame with on Friday had the appearance 
of being a military man, and, as far as I could judge, he resembled 
the man I had just seen her with in the brougham. ‘Then there was 
the letter that morning, the fact of his coming for her at the one time 
in the day when he would be certain to find her alone (for of late 
Mrs. Grahame generally breakfasted in bed), and the information 
I had just received from the servant that she seemed to know him 
quite well. It was evident that she was expecting him. The letter 
she received that morning must have been from him, and the 
elopement which I had just witnessed had been arranged in that 
letter. To the question why she had not left a line or a message for 
me to say where she had gone there was but one answer. She had 
not done so because she did not want me to know. In other words, 
because she did not intend to come back. This was the conclusion 
that was forced upon my mind. I would soon be able to verify it. 

“Let me see,” I thought, “she left at say a quarter to ten, and 
was to be backin aboutan hour. Id wager fifty pounds to a sovereign 
she’s not here by one o’clock.” 

Still, I was bound to give her the benefit of the doubt as long as 
a doubt could exist. So, after making a pretence of breakfasting, I 
went up to my sitting-room and waited wearily, trying to read, but 
starting up to look out of the window every time there was the 
slightest noise in the street, until the bell of the clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed one. When the nervous system is in a high state of 

ension there is something peculiarly affecting in the tone of a bell, 
and for some minutes the sharp, clear, uncompromising chime, which 
marked the advent of the hour that I had been waiting for, rang in 
my ears, filling me as it did so with a vague, sickening sense of grief 
and fear. Its sharp metallic tone seemed to tell the end of hope. 
For minutes after I had heard it I sat still, feeling only very sick, 
very tired, very sorry about something that I had not the strength to 
think clearly about, but with a horrid feeling that the sorrow would 
never end, and then—such is the inconsistency of our nature at such 
times—there dawned upon me a hope that Miss Grahame was on her 
way back to me. She must, I thought, have been detained longer 
- than she expected, but she was certain to return. She might come 
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at any moment. Surely she could not leave us in such a way. The 
suspense of waiting and listening to the noises in the street became 
so unbearable, now that this hope had, in an unaccountable manner, 
possessed me, that I left the house, determining to walk to the Marble 
Arch and back. It would take, I said to myself, about an hour and 
a half to do so, and when I came back I should find her at home. 
At all events, I felt that whilst I was away the mental tension 
produced by the constant momentary expectation would be removed, 
as a fixed time must elapse before I could know anything. When I 
got there, I was so apprehensive lest I should come back before her 
and have to endure the suspense of waiting in the house again that I 
turned into Hyde Park, where I wandered about for more than an 
hour. 

It was about a quarter past three o’clock when an idea occurred 
{o me. I knewthe paying cashier in the bank where she kept her 
account ; I would go to the bank and ask if she had been there. 
Accordingly, I left the park, and hurried to the bank as quickly as 
I could. There were several people at the counter when I entered, 
and the clerk I wanted to see was very busy, but in a few minutes 
he came to the part of the counter where I was standing. 

“T called,” I said, “to ask if Miss Grahame has been here 
to-day.” 

He looked at me for a moment with a surprised expression, and 
then replied : 

“Yes, she was here at ten o’clock.” 

“It is very odd,” I said, leaning over the counter and speaking 
to him in a whisper, “ but she left Doughty Street at a quarter to 
ten saying she’d be back in about an hour, and she had not returned 
when I left at half-past one. Mrs. Grahame is at Highgate, and I was 
not at home when Miss Grahame left the house.” 

The clerk seemed to have got very much interested in the matter, 
for he bent forward so that I could almost whisper what I was saying 
into his ear. 

“And do you not know with whom she was when she left 
Doughty Street ?” he asked, after a moment’s pause. 

“No,” I replied, “she went away with a stranger in a brougham.” 

“A tall man of about thirty-five, with fair hair and a long fair 
beard ?” 

‘cc Ves.” 

“ He was here with her. It is very strange. She has closed her 
account with us,” he said meditatively. 

+ (Closed her account!” I exclaimed. 
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“Yes,” replied the clerk, rising from the desk on which he had 
been leaning, “that is all that I can tell you. She presented a 
cheque for her balance, and took her money and bonds away with 
her in the brougham.” 

It required this conclusive proof to make me believe that she 
was faithless. Up to this it had only been a matter of suspicion— 
however strong—but now the whole thing was clear. She had 
eloped in this sudden manner because she was afraid to see me; 
she was off—perhaps to Manchester—with her money and bonds. 
She wanted to conceal her whereabouts until she was married. And 
we should hear nothing more about her until] she wrote—probably 
from the Continent. I do not know whether my strongest emotion 
was one of grief or anger. As I strolled homewards, for I was in no 
very great hurry now to get back to Doughty Street, I began to 
think that Mrs. Grahame must have returned by this time, and to 
consider what I should say to her when I saw her. My resolution 
was formed very quickly ; I would tell her of what I had seen that 
morning, and of what I had learned in the bank, but I would 
keep my own counsel about what I had seen on Friday night. 
Already I began to upbraid myself for not having spoken to Miss 
Grahame on the subject while there was yet time. That would 
have been the candid, straightforward thing to have done; I had 
acted for the best, and according to my lights, but events proved 
that I had'acted quite wrongly. I should get nothing but blame from 
everybody for having kept silent when I ought to have spoken out. 
My position was not by any means a dignified one. What the world 
would say, if I told what I knew, would be that, while I was hesitating 
and prying like a laggard and a spy, my sweetheart had been carried 
off before my very eyes by a bolder suitor. Besides which, I did not 
wish Miss Grahame to think that I had ever had a suspicion about 
her. It would add to the qualms of her conscience, I thought, if she 
were to think that I was believing in her and waiting for her, while she 
was with this stranger for whom she had deserted me. When I got 
back, Mrs. Grahame was walking up and down the drawing-room in 
a distracted state. She sat down while I told of the way I saw 
her daughter leave in the morning, and of the information I had 
obtained at the bank. 

To my surprise, the account I gave her of what had happened at 
the bank seemed to calm her. She sat thinking for some minutes, 
and then asked, in a tone almost of anger: 

“And what do you think of it all?” Generally speaking, she 
- was a quiet, delicate, nervous woman, but she seemed suddenly to 
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have acquired strength and courage, and there was something that 
was rather angry and imperious in her tone. 

“‘ What can I think?” I asked evasively. ‘“‘ She was to have been 
back at about eleven ; she is not back yet. It is most mysterious.” 

“Have you no idea of the cause of her going away in this 
manner?” 

It is wonderful what an amount of thinking we can do in a few 
seconds when we are put to it. I had a conviction founded on the 
best evidence that Miss Grahame had run away with this stranger. 
Part of that evidence I was determined not to divulge, because, in 
addition to the reasons I have already stated, it could not do the 
least good if I were so to do. If I had known nothing more than 
what I told Mrs. Grahame, I should not have had the least idea of 
the reason why Miss Grahame had acted in the way she did. 
So, remembering what Dr. Johnstone says about there being times 
when we are justified in saying that which is not the truth, I 
replied : 

“ Not the least.” 

I gained very little by this fib, for Mrs. Grahame could hardly have 
been more angry, if I had told her everything I knew. 

“In other words,” she said, in a tone of suppressed indignation, 
“you think the poor girl has run away from us. That she has 
taken a fancy to some strange man, and gone off with him.” 

It was exactly what I did think ; but, as I determined to suppress 
what I regarded as the conclusive evidence I had that it was the 
case, I replied by saying : 

“Oh, Mrs. Grahame, how can you speak in such a way?” 

“ Because it is what anybody would think who did not know her 
as well as I do. Now, mark me, there has been a conspiracy—there 
has been some great fraud—and this poor girl has been the victim. 
God grant we shall ever see her alive.” 

This was not quite reconcilable with the evidence I possessed, or, 
if it were, it must be a fraud of a very strange nature indeed—one 
that extended over a considerable space of time, and one in which 
Miss Grahame had played a very curious part. But I was not quite 
in a humour to take a methodical and matter-of-fact view of things. 
I was rather disposed, on the contrary, to cling to any hope that 
might be excited in my mind, however illusory it might be. 

“ Have you any evidence—anything to make you think so?” I 
asked in astonishment. 

“No more than you have, except that I know her character better 
than anyone else does.” 
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“JT had better go at once and see Mr. Purvis,” I said. “He 
may be able to suggest something.” 

Mr. Purvis was a solicitor whom I had happened to know, who 
had a large practice in the criminal courts. His offices were in the 
Marylebone Road, and thither I hurried as fast as I could drive. He 
was at the Old Bailey, and did not return until nearly half-past six 
o’clock. I waited for him, as it was uncertain at what minute he 
might be back, and as I might have crossed him if I had gone after 
him to the Old Bailey. At last, after I had been waiting for more 
than an hour, he came in, and in a few minutes we were closeted 
together. He was a sharp, active little man of about forty, and he not 
only seemed to master, by a sort of intuition, all that I wished to tell 
him, but very nearly succeeded, by a few adroit questions, in extract- 
ing from me what I had resolved to keep secret. 

“ Mrs. Grahame, then, has no idea who this stranger may be?” he 
asked, when I finished my story. 

** Not the least.” 

“ A young lady with £70,000 is, of course, entitled to do pretty 
much as she pleases,” he said, after a moment’s pause; “but if she 
goes away in this manner, she cannot complain if her friends take the 
trouble of looking after her. I would advise you to go at once to 
Mr. Durant, at 90 Bartholomew Road, Camden Town. He has 
offices in Oxford Street and in Paris as weil, but he lives in Camden 
Town, and that is where you are likely to see him at this time. Mr. 
Durant is a private detective, and one of the cleverest men in the 
business. If anyone can help you, he can. You had better go to 
him at once, and, if you take my card, you will find that he will give 
you every assistance.” 

He wrote Mr. Durant’s address on his card, and I started for 
Camden Town. 

“Is Mr. Durant at home ?” I asked the maid-servant who opened 
the door in answer to my knock. 

‘No, sir, and I don’t expect he’ll be back until late,” she replied. 

“That’s unfortunate,” I said; “I wanted to see him very 
particularly.” 

“Would you like to leave a message or a letter for him, sir? ” 

“Can I write a line?” 

‘Certainly, sir,” she replied, and showed me into a well- 
furnished parlour, where she provided me with writing materials, and 
shut the door. 

I wrote a short letter to Mr. Durant, saying that Mr. Purvis had 
~ recommended me to him, and that I would be obliged if he would 
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call at 54 Doughty Street at his earliest convenience. Before I 
fastened the envelope, I rang the bell, and asked the servant if she 
thought that Mr. Durant would get the letter in time to be at 
Doughty Street that night. 

“T shall ask Mrs. Durant, sir,” she said. “What name shall I 
say?” 

“ You had better snow her this letter,” I replied ; “ it will explain 
matters.” 

I gave her the letter and Mr. Purvis’s card in the envelope, which 
was not closed, and in a few minutes a very handsome, lady-like 
young woman came into the room. 

“ Mr. Durant is in Gloucester,” she said, when she had asked me 
to sit down; “but he is coming back by a train that gets into 
Paddington at 2.15 to-morrow morning. If the case is urgent, I can 
telegraph to him to go on to Doughty Street when he arrives.” 

“Oh, not at all,” I replied; “ the case is urgent, but he could not 
do much before nine or ten o’clock, and it would be absurd to send 
him on such a journey after his arrival at such an hour.” 

“T do not, of course, know what the case is,” she said smiling, 
“but time is sometimes of great importance in his business, and I 
know that he would like to be of service to any friend of Mr. Purvis’s.” 

This was said in a tone that seemed to invite my confidence. 
She was a very intelligent woman of about thirty years of age, and 
apparently of French extraction. No harm could be done by telling 
her why I wanted to see her husband, so I told her in a few words 
of the way in which Miss Grahame left home that morning, and of 
what I had heard at the bank. 

She listened attentively to my story, and said, when L had finished, 
“T shall telegraph to Mr. Durant at once. He will go straight to 
your house when he arrives. Has any search been made to see if 
Miss Grahame has left anything—any letter or anything else—that 
may throw light on the matter?” 

“‘ No—at least, not that I am aware of.” 

“Then I should advise you to get Mrs. Grahame to search her 
daughter’s bedroom carefully before Mr. Durant comes. He will be 
with you at a little before three o’clock to-morrow morning. The 
bonds were worth about £12,000 ?” 

“Yes. There were about £ 8,000 worth of American, and about 
£4,000 worth of French bonds.” 

“Do you know the numbers of the bonds ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, they will have them at the bank, of course.” 
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After a few further remarks, I wished her good evening, and 
drove back to Doughty Street. To my surprise, I found on my 
return that Mrs. Grahame was dressed and ready to go out. 

“T am going,” she said, “to see Mr. Beach. You had better 
have your dinner. You must be exhausted by this time. I shall be 
back as soon as possible.” 

“ Nonsense,” I exclaimed, “I shall go with you.” 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘ Louise may come back, or there may be a 
message or telegram from her. One of us ought to be here, and 
you could not do any good by coming with me. Besides, the drive 
will do me good ; the suspense of waiting here is dreadful.” 

It was about half-past eight o’clock when she left, and she did 
not return until nearly half-past ten, when she came back from 
Bayswater with Mr. Beach, who seemed very much shocked and per- 
plexed. The last post had in the meantime gone round, but there 
had been no tidings of any sort from Miss Grahame. It would be 
tedious to repeat the various surmises and conjectures with which 
we sought to while away the time until about half-past twelve, when 
Mr. Beach went home, promising to be back the next morning at 
half-past nine, and to call into the bank on his way to get the 
numbers of the notes and bonds that Miss Grahame had taken 
with her. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Grahame and I arranged to sit up until 
Mr. Durant arrived-—neither of us, of course, had any thought of 
going to bed—and, presently, more with the view of giving her 
something to do, than in the hope of any good result, I told her 
of Mrs. Durant’s suggestion that she should search Miss Grahame’s 
bedroom. She seemed glad to have anything to divert her thoughts 
for the time being, and went upstairs to commence the search, while 
I took a book, and tried to fix my attention on it. 

About half an hour elapsed when she came back into the parlour, 
in a great state of excitement, with a letter and a card in her hand, 
saying : “See, I found these in the work-box on her toilet table. 
She evidently put them there just before she went out.” 

On the card was printed Mr. Clifford, solicitor, and on the upper 
part of it was written lightly in pencil, and in a strange handwriting, 
“ With a message from Mr. Beach.” 

The letter which was from Mr. Beach was as ahen— 


“ 4 Cornwall Gardens, Bayswater, 
“ May 5, 187-. 
“My dear Miss Grahame,—My friend Mr. Clifford, a solicitor, 
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who is the bearer of this letter, has just called at my house, and 
given me some very serious information which he will communicate 
to you. I would have come to you myself if it were possible, but 
he will explain to you how I am engaged. Do exactly as he tells 
you to do, and meet me at half-past ten. 
“In the greatest haste, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“* Miss Grahame.” “JouN BzAcu. 


“ Gracious heaven !” I exclaimed, “ he denied all knowledge of 
her, and here is his own letter to her yesterday.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grahame, “ you see it is as I told you, the girl 
has been enticed away and robbed. God grant she is not mur- 
dered as well. I shall go at once to Mr. Beach’s house, and see him; 
he can hardly deny knowing where she is now that we have his own 
letter to her.” 

I had some difficulty in dissuading Mrs. Grahame from starting 
off at once to Bayswater, but it was half-past one o’clock, Mr. 
Durant would be with us in a little more than an hour, and I suc- 
ceeded at last in satisfying her that we had better wait until we saw 
him, as we could do nothing by ourselves. She was quite clear that 
the whole thing was the result of a conspiracy between Mr. Beach and 
Mr. Clifford ; but, for my part, the more I thought about the matter the 
more mysterious it seemed. There, to be sure, was Mr. Beach’s letter. 
She had evidently gone away in consequence of that letter, and the 
man who went into the bank with her must have been Mr. Clifford, 
who brought the letter. But, on the other hand, Mr. Beach was 
a wealthy man of high standing in his profession ; it was extremely 
unlikely that he would be guilty of such a crime as the evidence so 
far seemed to indicate. And, then, assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the present disappearance of Miss Grahame was caused by 
her having been in some way kidnapped by Messrs. Beach and 
Clifford—a very unlikely assumption—the other circumstances of 
which I was cognisant—the man she was walking with on Friday night, 
her preoccupied manner on Saturday and Sunday, and the letter she 
received from Manchester on Monday morning—were left utterly un- 
explained. When the minute hand of the clock pointed to a quarter 
to three, I began to feel nervous, lest something should have happened 
to prevent Mr. Durant from coming to us. I had long before given 
up any hope of seeing Miss Grahame that night—or rather morning 
as it was now—but my hopes clung in some undefinable way to the 


detective. Not, perhaps, that I had any great hopes that he would 
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be able to solve the mystery, but, rather, that I felt it would bea 
relief to hear the opinion of some disinterested and competent 
person on the subject: At ten minutes to three we heard the rumble 
of a cab on the pavement of Doughty Street. I ran downstairs and 
opened the hall-door. It was still dark, and the cabman was looking 
about the street to find the house to which he was taking his fare. 
Seeing me on the doorstep he drove over to me. A smart, active- 
looking man, dressed in a light tweed suit, and apparently not more 
than thirty-three or thirty-four years of age, got out of the cab, 
saying : 

“ This is number fifty-four, I think ?” 

“Tt is,” I said. Are you Mr. Durant?” 

“Tam,” he replied. ‘“ Are you Mr. Pemberton?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and asked him to walk upstairs. 

I must say that I was very much disappointed at the appearance 
of Mr. Durant. He did not look in the least like any of the detec- 
tives I had read of in novels. I had imagined him to be a man of 
at least forty-five or fifty, deep and reserved, and with a general ap- 
pearance of concealed wisdom. But he was totally unlike anything 
I had conjectured. He was simply an active-looking young man, 
with very regular features, perfectly frank, unassuming manners, and 
a complete absence of mystery, or of that species of self-importance 
which is denoted by the vulgar term “side.” The most noticeable 
features in his countenance were a pair of quick grey eyes, and 
a rather determined-looking mouth, otherwise there was nothing 
particularly remarkable in his appearance. 

When the door was closed, and we were seated, I told him as 
briefly and clearly as I could of the letter Miss Grahame had received 
that morning (that was a matter which there was no occasion for me to 
conceal) ; of the manner in which she had gone away ; the informa- 
tion I had received at the bank ; and, finally, of the letter and card 
which Mrs. Grahame had recently discovered. He listened to me 
attentively, and did not interrupt me by a word. When I had 
finished, he took the card, which I had handed to him with the letter, 
and looked carefully at it. Something about it seemed to strike his 
attention, for he got up and examined it for a minute or so under 
the gaslight. Then he sat down again and read and re-read the 
letter slowly and laboriously, as if it were almost undecipherable, 
though Mr. Beach’s handwriting was extremely legible. At last he 
laid it carelessly on the table, and said to me in a casual way : 

“Mr. Beach, you have said, is a solicitor, and was executor to 
the late Mr. Carton?” 
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“ Ves,” 


“ How many clerks has he?” 

“ Only one. He is, or is supposed to be, a wealthy man, and does 
not take contentious business.” 

“ Would you describe the appearance of the clerk to me?” 

I described the appearance of the clerk as accurately as I 
could. 

“ Have you any of Mr. Beach’s letters besides this ?” 

Mrs. Grahame had two, which she produced. He examined them 
carefully for about a minute, and then said, in a quiet matter-of-fact 
tone : 

“If you will compare these three letters together, I think you 
will see that the last one is a forgery.” 

At first the three letters seemed to be in exactly the same hand- 
writing ; but, when we compared them more closely, and were guided 
by a few hints from Mr. Durant, it became evident that the letter 
which Mrs. Grahame had found was not written by Mr. Beach 
at all. 

“ What on earth is the meaning of it then?” I exclaimed, when I 
had satisfied myself that it was a forgery. 

“T am pretty certain I have a clue to that,” said Mr. Durant, in 
the same matter-of-fact and unexcited tone. ‘ You see these words 
in pencil on the card. They are in the handwriting of a man whose 
real name is Paul Aston. He is a well-educated man, with most 
plausible and gentlemanly manners ; in fact, he was originally an 
ensign in a foot regiment. Now, however, he is one of the most 
accomplished and daring swindlers in London, and it is not six 
months since he came out of gaol after undergoing five years’ penal 
servitude for forgery.” 

“ But how did he know anything about Miss Grahame ?” both Mrs. 
Grahame and I exclaimed together. 

“ That is just what I am coming to,” said Mr. Durant, as calmly 
as if he were talking about something of the most commonplace 
nature. ‘I have been having Aston watched for some time past about 
another matter—a long firm affair—and within the last week or so 
he has taken a furnished house in Greek Street, Soho. During the 
last four weeks a young man, who does not belong to the professedly 
criminal classes, has been seen in his company very frequently. The 
description I have had of this young man tallies exactly with the 
description that you have given me of Mr. Beach’s clerk. If this 
clerk is the man who has been with Aston, of course everything is 
explained, for there is no doubt about Aston having written the 
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words on that card. One of my men has taken lodgings in the house 
next to Aston’s to keep a watch on him, and if Miss Grahame has 
gone to Aston’s house, he is almost certain to have seen her. I shall 
be off now, and I trust I shall bring Miss Grahame back in the course 
of a couple of hours.” 

“T shall go with you,” I said. 

“On no account,” said Mr. Durant; “you could do no good, 
and would only be in the way. I must have the house quietly 
surrounded first ; when that is done, I shall let myself into the house 
where my assistant is with a duplicate latch-key I have at my office. 
But everything must be done very quietly. Aston and his friends are 
probably on the look-out, and it is quite likely that they know your 
appearance.” 

I could not say anything in answer to this, so I showed Mr. 
Durant to the hall-door, where the hansom was still waiting for him, 
as it’ .d not been discharged. 

“Was it not a strange mistake for Aston,” I said, as we parted, 
“to leave his own handwriting on the card after all the trouble he 
must have taken?” 

“Pooh!” replied Mr. Durant, “that is the kind of mistake 
that criminals are always making. They are what we call ‘ fly flats’— 
clever fools. He thought he’d have been off with the money before 
there’d have been any suspicion about Miss Grahame. I hope I 
shali be in time to get the bonds and notes before they have gone 
too far.” 

“ But Miss Grahame—— ” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about that. She’s quite safe. 
Criminals stick to their own line of business like honest folk, and 
violence or murder is not Aston’s game.” 

He got into the hansom and drove away, while I went back to 
wait with Mrs. Grahame until we should see or hear from him. 

Mrs. Grahame was nervously jubilant. She was naturally very 
apprehensive about the safety of her daughter, but she was elated by 
the accuracy of her prediction that Miss Grahame had stayed away 
in consequence of a fraud, and not of her own free will. As for me, 
the whole thing had become so mysterious that I gave up thinking 
about it. 

More than two hours had elapsed, and the sun was shining brightly, 
when, at last, we heard a cab rumbling up Doughty Street, and, look- 
ing out of the window, we saw a four-wheeler, with a policeman 
sitting on the box, which was coming in our direction. Miss Grahame 
“ was in the cab, She was rather tired and confused, but otherwise 
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quite well. The account she gave of her adventures was very briefly 
as follows :— 

When Aston (whom she described as a perfect gentleman) came 
to her with the forged letter of introduction, he told her that he had 
just been to Mr. Beach to tell him that the bank at which Miss 
Grahame kept her account was going to suspend payment that day. 
He told her also that he met Mr. Beach just as he was leaving his 
house to go to Greek Street to make a will for a lady who was dying 
there. They were, he said, to go on to Greek Street to meet Mr. 
Beach after they had been to the bank, and from Greek Street she 
was to go on with Mr. Beach to the Bank of England to deposit the 
bonds and notes, while he, Mr. Clifford, went to his offices in 
Regent Street. When Miss Grahame received his card, she supposed, 
from the words which were penciled on it, that he was a friend of 
Mr. Beach, and so told the servant to show him up in a way that 
led the servant to think she knew him. I may leave to the reader’s 
imagination the assurances he gave her that she had not one moment 
to lose in taking her property away from the bank, and the manner 
in which he deplored the dreadful calamity that was about to befall 
so many people. When they got to Greek Street, a neatly dressed 
maid-servant came out to ask Miss Grahame to come into the 
parlour to Mr. Beach. It was not until the hall-door was closed 
that she discovered how she had been trapped. She was then told 
that everything would be done to make her comfortable, but that she 
would be detained for about forty-eight hours. Of course, being 
perfectly powerless, she had to accept the situation. Aston and an 
accomplice of his, together with the woman who personated the 
maid-servant, and who was with Miss Grahame all the time she 
was in the house, had been apprehended by Mr. Durant and his 
assistants. 

All the bonds and fourteen hundred pounds out of eighteen 
hundred that Miss Grahame drew from the bank on Monday 
morning were found in Greek Street. But the bonds and money 
had been taken with the prisoners to the police station, where Miss 
Grahame had had to go to make the charge. Of the remainder of 
the money two hundred and fifty pounds was afterwards found 
secreted in the lodgings of Mr. Beach’s clerk—a man named Mullins. 
He confessed after the trial that the others had got their information 
from him ; and they were sentenced, the men to long terms of penal 
servitude, and the woman to eighteen months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. I may mention also that Aston had laid his plans so . 
well that if he had had a few hours more the bonds would have 
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been converted into cash, and he and his accomplices would 
probably have escaped altogether. 

“T think it is time to get to bed now,” said Miss Grahame, after 
we had been discussing the matter for about half an hour. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Grahame, “I am very tired, and I shall sleep 
well now that you are safe back again.” 

I got up to leave the room, but, to my surprise, Miss Grahame 
motioned to me to stay where I was. She went out of the room with 
her mother, but came back in a minute, and said hurriedly : 

‘Wait for a few minutes till I put mamma to bed ; I want to see 
you.” 

I sat down in astonishment, and waited, wondering what was 
going to happen next. 

In about twenty minutes she came back, and said, as she put on 
her hat and jacket : 

“Tt’s all right.now, mamma is tired out, and she has gone off to 
sleep. You must put on your hat and come out very quietly. Don’t 
make a noise.” 

“Where to?” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t ask me now. I have a surprise for you. Come on 
quickly, but make as little noise as you can.” 

When we got out of the house, she walked quickly on to the cab 
rank in Guildford Street, while I followed her, wondering more and 
more at this new vagary. 

“* Where to, sir?” said the cabman whom she hailed. 

“ Euston Square Station, and drive quickly please,” she replied, 
as we got into the hansom. 

I thought it better to let her have her own way, as I had a curious 
suspicion that we were in some way approaching to an explanation of 
what I had seen on Friday night. 

‘IT do hope we shall be in time,” she said, when we got into the 
Euston Road. 

“In time for what, for goodness’ sake?” I asked. 

“ Oh, never mind, you'll see directly,” was the answer. 

“Where does the Stafford train come in?” she asked a porter, 
when we alighted at the station. 

“ Number three platform on the right, miss.” 

It was not more than five minutes before the train from 
Stafford came puffing in, looking tired, as I always think that trains 
do after a long journey. A number of heads looked out of the 
windows. A number of doors opened as the train came to a standstill. 
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For a minute there was a confused mass of muffled travellers, porters, 
bags, rugs, and boxes. 

“There he is! There he is !” cried Miss Grahame, starting from 
my side and rushing through the crowd. 

I followed her as well as I could. But she was quicker than I 
was, and she must have been twenty yards away from me when she 
threw her arms round the neck of a fine handsome-looking young 
man, whose appearance seemed in some strange way to be familiar to 
me, and kissed him rapturously. 

“Oh! Arthur,” she said, when I came up to them, “this is my 
brother Edward. Edward, this is Mr. Pemberton, who will be your 
brother before long.” 

As we walked back to Doughty Street, I learned his history, of 
which the following is a brief summary :— 

Twelve years before the time I speak of he ran away to sea when 
he was a boy of fourteen. His first voyage was to Melbourne, and 
thence he had written home to say that he was coming back in 
a vessel called the Caxton. The day before the Caxton started, 
however, he changed his mind, and went in another ship to California 
to try his fortune at the gold diggings. There he made a good deal 
of money at first, but lost it almost immediately afterwards in gamb- 
ling. Then for some years he had a very rough and tumble life, 
until latterly, when he got into a large firm in New York in which he 
had very recently become a partner. At first he did not write because 
he intended to give his mother a surprise by coming home with the 
money he had made at the gold diggings. When he lost this money, 
he did not like to tell the story of his misfortunes, and put off writing 
until he had some good news to relate. As time went on, it became 
more difficult to write, because he would have to commence by ex- 
plaining why he had not written before, and end by telling a weary tale 
of continued ill-luck. Finally, when his fortunes had mended, which 
was only during the last few months, he determined to adhere to his 
old plan of not saying anything until he presented himself in person 
to his mother. He arrived in London at about five o’clock on Friday 
evening, having come to England on some business for his firm. 
When he got to London, he found that he would have to leave by the 
9.15 train that night for Manchester, where he would be detained for 
a day or two. Then he started for Doughty Street, but stopped on 
his way at a shop in Lamb’s Conduit Street, where his mother used 
to deal, and where the people knew him very well before he left 
England. The same people were in the shop still, and from them he 
learned, to his astonishment, that the Caxton had been lost at sea with 
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all hands, and that he was supposed to be dead. It at once occurred 
to him that it might give his mother a great shock if he were to go to 
the house before she was prepared to receive him. Accordingly, he 
wrote a letter to his sister telling her briefly what had happened, and 
asking her to come round to the shop in Lamb’s Conduit Street to 
see him. The messenger brought the letter to Miss Grahame a few 
minutes after I had left for the hospital. She went out at once, and 
saw her brother in the parlour of the house in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street. Mrs. Grahame was in a very delicate state of health at the 
time, and suffering very much from sleeplessness; and, as Miss 
Grahame knew that if her brother were to call and leave again that 
night her mother would not only receive a great shock, but would 
not have a chance of sleeping until he came back, they arranged that 
he was not to go to the house until he returned from Manchester, 
when he would be able to stay for some weeks, and that she was to 
break the news to her mother a few hours before his arrival, I need 
hardly add that the letter she received on Monday was from her 
brother, saying that he was coming back by way of Stafford on 
Tuesday morning, and that it was with him that I saw her on 
Friday night. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell how the news was broken to 
Mrs. Grahame. She was almost delirious for some hours, and for 
days she could not bear to let her son out of her sight. 

“] suppose you have been wondering why I did not tell you 
anything about Edward all Saturday and Sunday?” said Miss 
Grahame to me that evening. 

“Yes, I have been wondering very much,” I replied. 

“ Well, you see he ran away as a scapegrace, and then he had 
been leading a wild life for years. I thought that you would only 
have conceived a prejudice against him if I told you about him 
before you were introduced to each other. You would have thought 
he was a horrid, rough, yankee boor instead of the nice gentlemanly 
fellow he is.” 

We were married before he left London, so that he might give 
his sister away at the wedding, and, when I had passed my examina- 
tion, Mrs. Grahame and Louisa and I went out to New York, 
where we stayed for some months at his house. Money is made or 
lost very quickly in the States, and some four years afterwards he 
retired from business on a comfortable fortune, and came back to 
England with a very charming little wife. We live near to each other, 
and Mrs. Grahame, who is a model mother-in-law, is in a constant 
state of transit between our houses. 





PRINCE RUPERT. 


HE history of England contains few figures of a more peculiar 
interest than that of Rupert, Prince of Bohemia and General 
of the Cavaliers. The interest which belongs to his story is the 
interest of romance. The life of Rupert is an epic—as wild, as 
stirring, and as eventful as that of any of the heroes of Homer, of 
Mallory, or of Ariosto. In truth, with these old champions of the 
legends he had much incommon. The interest which the details 
of his life excite resembles the interest excited by the exploits of 
Achilles, of Roland, or of Lancelot of the Lake. Like them, he 
moved in a constant whirl of wild adventure ; like theirs, his fame 
is not the fame of a great general—of the brain that devises and the 
eye that foresees—it is the fame of the free hero who fights for his 
own lance. But no Homer, no Ariosto, has seized on Rupert’s 
exploits and left them “ married to immortal verse.” 

What may be called the first division of his life—it ended with 
the field of Naseby—is that part of it which bears conspicuously the 
colour of romance. In its main events the story of that period is as 
follows : 

Rupert was born at Prague in December, 1619. His race com- 
bined the splendours of two proud houses. His mother was the 
daughter of a king of England; his father, Frederic, King of 
Bohemia and Palatine of the Rhine, traced his grey line through 
Otho back to Charlemagne, and beyond him, through the dusk of 
ages, to the fierce Attila who called himself the Scourge of God. 
Rupert’s birth was celebrated at an hour of passing peace. But the 
fiery cloud of war, then wandering over Europe, was already drawing 
threatfully towards his father’s kingdom. Soon the savage chime of 
arms began to be heard about his cradle. The banners of Max- 
imilian were seen shining on the slopes of the White Mountain. 
The battle of Prague was fought—and lost. The beautiful city fell. 
Frederic and his queen were forced to fly ; and when at last, after 
months of hardship, they again found refuge, it was to look no 
more upon the palaces, the gardens, the bazaars, the proud spires, 
and the wandering waters of the fairest city in the world, but upon 
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the dykes and fens of Holland. The royal exiles found asylum in a 
palace at the Hague; and there for many years they continued to 
reside. 

Rupert and his elder brother were sent to the University of 
Leyden. Rupert hated the classics ; but his passion for reading 
books on the science of war caused him to pick up French, Spanish, 
and Italian readily. In the feats of the gymnasium he was soon 
without a rival ; while his aptitude for arms was such, that at fourteen 
he was judged capable of commanding a regiment. With the pistol 
he became a deadly shot—a curious proof of which is said to be 
still existing at St. Mary’s Church, at Stafford, where, many years 
after, on a wager with the King, he sent two bullets in succession 
through the weather-cock on the spire. Field sports of every kind 
were his delight. His mother had always been pre-eminently fond 
of hunting, and the boy, during his holidays, was sometimes allowed 
to join her parties. On one of these expeditions, Rupert and a 
favourite hound outstripped the rest of the party and became lost to 
sight. When the company reached the spot where they had vanished, 
nothing was to be seen but a pair of boots sticking out of a hole in 
a bank. The astonished hunters pulled at the boots, and presently 
pulled out the Prince, the Prince pulled out the hound, and the 
hound pulled out the fox. Nor were foxes’ tails his only trophies. 
While he was still at Leyden, the Prince of Orange held a tourna- 
ment for the knight-errants of his court. Rupert entered the lists, 
overthrew all his opponents, and was crowned at the close of the 
day, amidst the notes of trumpets and the shouts of thousands of 
spectators, by a fair lady, with a garland of flowers. He was then 
not yet fifteen. 

It was the succeeding year that Rupert came, for the first time, to 
England, on a visit to the court of his uncle Charles. That court, 
then at the height of its gay splendour, was regarded by every 
sovereign in Europe with envy and despair. A king of fine artistic 
taste, a beautiful and pleasure-loving queen, had combined to make 
of it a sparkling and amusing world. It was a world in which genius 
was the slave of beauty. Vandyke was painting there the beautiful 
and noble faces, and filling his canvas with the peaked beards, the 
flowing locks, the plumed hats, the scarves, the rufis, the lace collars, 
and the rich armour, in which his soul delighted. Ferabasco was 
setting knights and ladies dancing all night long to the strains of his 
bright and joyous music. Inigo Jones was laying out his terraces. 
Ben Jonson was displaying his masques. 

It is true that even then, outside the palace walls, an angry sea 
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was rising. But, hitherto, the sun continued shining, though the 
tempest muttered in its caves. 

Into this world of pleasure Charles received his nephew kindly, 
welcomed him to all the amusements of the court, and even promised 
to provide for him. But it was not very easy to decide how this was 
to be done. Several plans were suggested. Laud, with fine insight 
both into Rupert’s character and into the good of the Church, pro- 
posed to make him a bishop. Then, on Rupert’s surprising refusal 
to deck himself in lawn sleeves and a mitre, a plan was projected for 
sending him as Viceroy to Madagascar, with charge to send home 
every year to England an argosy of oranges, sugar, spices, turtle- 
shells, and gold. Why this scheme fell through does not appear. 
Rupert himself was eager to accept it ; but, for whatever reason, the 
expedition never sailed. It was then resolved that Rupert must pick 
up an heiress—and the daughter of the Duke of Rohan was the lady 
selected by the King. The match, however, came to nothing ; and 
Rupert remained about the court, without any very settled prospects or 
position, hunting, dancing, masquing, sitting to Vandyke, or studying 
the fine arts, for over eighteen months. 

In the meantime, affairs in Bohemia were changing. Frederic 
and his eldest son were now both dead. Charles Louis, the next in 
age, was heir to the kingdom of the Palatines, in which the rotten 
old Duke of Bavaria now sat. Frederic had spent the last ten years 
of his life in futile efforts to regain his crown ; and, at his death, that 
mission had devolved upon his heir. But the Duke was shadowed 
by the banners of the empire; and the army which, with infinite 
exertion, Louis had at last succeeded in collecting, did not, including 
a detachment of the Swedes, exceed four thousand men. With this 
array, however, such as it was, he resolved to fly at the throat of the 
old robber ; and his plans for the attempt were now mature. Rupert 
flung himself eagerly into the enterprise. Bidding adieu to masques 
and hunting-parties, he crossed over to his brother’s camp, and 
plunged at once into the smoke of war. He was placed at the head 
of a regiment of cavalry ; and presently found himself, under the flags 
of battle, marching against Lemgo. 

The road lay past a grim and scowling fortress, the garrison of 
Rhennius. Rupert, burning for battle, and careless of his enemy, 
was unable to resist the sight. He determined to assault the fortress 
with his troop of horse. The cavalry of the garrison, in twice his 
numbers, rushed furiously out at his approach ; and /fen, for the first 
time, the sight was seen, of Rupert riding at the charge. It was a 
spectacle afterwards to be witnessed with wonder and terror on many 
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a famous field. The enemy were swept away like chaff. A few 
fled back over the drawbridge and rushed into the town. There was 
not much more of real resistance than a rabble of camp-followers 
might have offered to the charge of the Tenth Legion. 

Rupert, with colours flying and bugles singing, left the garrison to 
its meditations, and rejoined the cavalcade. The chief command of 
the expedition had been committed to Count Conigsmark; the 
Swedes were under a Scotchman of the name of King. Of these two 
officers, King was a traitor, who was only looking for an opportunity 
to forsake the cause ; while the Count’s sole thought in drawing up a 
battle was how to place himself most safely in the rear. It was under 
these auspicious leaders that the Palatines at length found them- 
selves in sight of the spires of Lemgo, but cut off from that city by 
a large and dangerous body of Austrian horse. 

The conduct of the two commanders, now that a battle was im- 
minent, was exactly what might have been expected from their 
respective characters. King posted his infantry and artillery at a spot 
where they were likely to be useless, and refused to stir. Conigsmark 
selected a narrow defile, in which he drew up his forces in four lines, 
his own being the rearguard and well within the shelter of the gorge. 
Hardly were his lines in order, when the Austrians, in close column, 
dashed upon him. Their onset broke the first line instantly; and its 
flying masses, hurled back upon the line behind it, wrecked that also. 
The ¢hird line, which now came into action, was thus exposed at 
once to the rush of fugitives from its own side, and to the charge of 
the enemy’s horse. ‘This line was Rupert’s. 

The shattered lines, instead of meeting the assailants with“a 
charge as fiery as their own, had chosen to encounter the attack on 
their own ground. This was an error which Rupert was in little 
danger of committing. On seeing the ranks before’ him waver, he 
turned round in the saddle, and shook his drawn sword in theair. In- 
stantly the spurs flew into the flanks of his five hundred. The charge 
that followed swept the enemy headlong out of the defile into the 
open plain. 

The splendour of this exploit was extreme. It is half pitiful, half 
ludicrous, to relate the cause which made it unavailing. It had 
now become the duty of the rearguard to dart forward in support of 
Rupert’s charge ; and, had this been done, the chance of victory 
might have been recovered. But the disaster of the foremost lines 
had been enough for Conigsmark ; and the Count, with a white face 
and a beating heart, was already retreating up the gorge at the top 
of his speed. Rupert was left alone and unsupported in the midst 
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of tenfold odds. King looked on with unconcern; the enemy had 
time to rally ; fresh troops were hurried up ; and though fighting 
every foot of ground with desperate courage, Rupert’s men were 
gradually forced back into the gorge. Soon parties of the enemy 
began to gather on the hills above them, and to steal downwards 
among the boulders in their rear. Nothing so much resembles the 
spectacle which followed as some wild story of the ancient legends. 
Rupert’s position was desperate ; his friends had forsaken him ; he 
was caught between the devil and the deep sea. At the foot of the 
only standard which still reared above the tempest the colours of the 
Palatines, he fought till every man about him fell. Then, collecting 
his strength for a final effort, he burst through the swords of his assail- 
ants, and put his horse at astone wall. The exhausted beast refused 
the leap, and fell back upon his haunches. Before he could recover 
himself a score of curassiers rushed up, and Rupert was a prisoner. 

His first experience of the field, thus ended, singularly resembles 
that of every field in which, in after years, he played a part. That 
day was fatal to his cause ; but it covered his own name with glory. 
And such was to be Rupert’s fate through life. He never charged an 
enemy whom he did not scatter to the winds. At Rhennius, at 
Lemgo, at Worcester, at Edgehill, at Marston Moor, at Naseby—it 
was everywhere the same. It was his singular destiny to fight for 
the falling flag on every field, and to emerge from every field with 
added glory. 

He was now the captive of theempire. His prison was appointed 
in the ancient Tower of Lintz—a rock-built, battlemented donjon, 
black with age, which looked gloomily upon the waters of the Danube. 
Except for the loss of liberty, however, he was put to no great hard- 
ship. It is true that Ferdinand, nettled at his abrupt refusal either 
to ask for pardon, to turn Catholic, or to fight under the Austrian 
banners, put him for a short time under guard; but generally he 
enjoyed the freedom of the castle and the castle gardens ; and in 
course of time he even obtained leave of parole for three days 
together, during which he was free to pay visits in the neighbourhood 
of the castle, to hunt the chamois among the perilous crags which 
overhung the river, or to track, among the windings of the lower 
valleys, a fox, a wild boar, or a stag of ten. Nor was the ancient 
Tower a dungeon wholly given up to gloom. Count Kuffstein, the 
governor of the castle, was an old soldier, with whom it was no hard- 
ship for a younger to exchange a story, or to sit down to a flask of 
Rhenish ; while his daughter, Mademoiselle de Kuffstein, was a lovely 
girl, whose beauty and spirit consumed the hearts of numberless 
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adorers for ten miles up and down the Danube. Such society, even 
in a prison, makes time fly ; and, moreover, Rupert, even when 
debarred from hunting, discovered several means of lightening the 
burden of captivity. He studied chemistry ; he played tennis; he 
practised with a rifle ; he tamed a hare, as a present to the Lady of 
the Tower ; he improved, with the same object, a device of Albert 
Diirer for drawing perspectives. He also spent much time and 
patience in training a magnificent white dog, of a very rare breed, 
whom he called Boy. This dog, who afterwards accompanied him 
in all his perils, became in time as well known in the field as his 
master, and almost as much dreaded ; for when Rupert’s name had 
grown to a sound of terror in the ears of the Roundheads, his dog 
was regarded by the superstitious among them as a familiar spirit, 
who brought him unvarying success. Various extraordinary opinions 
arose respecting his nature and power. Some declared that he could 
swallow the deadliest poisons without injury. Some held that he was, 
in reality, a Lapland lady, who had been changed by enchantment 
into an animal. Some believed that he was a powerful wizard, and 
some that he was the devil. One thing, however, is certain—that no 
wizardry had rendered him immortal ; for, to Rupert's infinite regret, 
he was killed at last in the battle of Marston Moor, in the act of 
pulling down a Roundhead. 

The Prince had need of all his devices to kill time ; for his cap- 
tivity was long. Three years were wasted in negotiations for his 
release. At the end of that time he found himself at liberty, without 
other condition than his word of parole that he would not again take 
arms against the empire. 

Those years had covered England with a gloom that deepened. 
Charles had now advanced to the verge of the war. The Queen was 
in Holland, employed in pledging the crown jewels, and endeavouring 
to raise supplies. Henrietta sent for Rupert, informed him that the 
King had appointed him General of the Horse, and was then expect- 
ing him in England. Rupert put hastily to sea in a small vessel 
called the “ Lion,” which was driven back by a tempest and nearly 
wrecked. He again set sail, and landed at last at Tynemouth in the 
dusk of an evening which, though the month was August, was as cold 
as winter. Impatiently refusing to delay his journey for an instant, 
he threw himself on a horse and rode forward. In the midst of a 
dark and frozen road the horse slipped, his rider was thrown violently 
against a jagged edge of rock, and dislocated his shoulder. The limb 
was set by a surgeon who was luckily discovered within half a mile 
of the spot. But Rupert, to his great vexation, lost some hours. 
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At length, in spite of every misadventure, he came up with the 
King. The place was Leicester Abbey. The time was evening—the 
evening which preceded a momentous day. War had not yet been 
finally declared. But the next morning, upon a rising ground within 
the park at Nottingham, the King unfurled his standard. An omen 
attended the ceremony which would have appeared to a Roman 
soothsayer as full of warning as a sacred chicken which refused its 
food, or a bullock found at the sacrifice to be without a heart. No 
sooner was the standard raised than a fierce tempest blew it down. 
Again the heralds raised it ; and again, as if the ancient elemental 
powers viewed with indignation the folly of man, the tempest bore 
the standard away. At last it was secured with strong cords to the 
flagstaff on the turret of the ancient castle, and the little blood-red 
flag of battle which streamed above it was seen shining afar out over 
the windy vale of Trent. 

And now, in awful and splendid succession, the scenes of the 
Civil War begin to pass before us. At those scenes we shall glance 
rapidly, beholding, as in the rolling pictures of a panorama, a few of 
the varied aspects of Rupert in the field. 

The Royal Horse, to which he found himself appointed, consisted 
of a few ranks of ragged troopers, ill-equipped with corslets, casques, 
and even swords. At the head of these, Rupert rode out of 
Nottingham. For a month he scoured the country day and night ; 
he stormed garrisons, taxed cities, despoiled the tormented Puritans 
of horses, saddles, swords, carbines, pistols, armour, doublets, plumes ; 
and at the end of that time rode into Shrewsbury at the head of more 
than three thousand followers, all mounted on good horses, armed 
with good swords, glittering from head to foot in coats of mail, gay 
with crimson cloaks, gilt spurs, and dancing feathers, and burning for 
battle with all the spirit of their chief. 

With some five hundred of these troops he was resting, on an 
autumn afternoon, in some meadows outside Worcester. The day 
was sultry ; the men were hot and wearied; and they were glad to 
take off their armour, which had become heated by the sun, and to 
lie down at full length in the deep grass, under the shadow of a 
clump of lime trees. No enemy was suspected to be at hand; no 
watch was kept ; and the first signal of danger was given by a trooper 
who chanced to lift his head out of the deep herbage, and whose 
eye was caught by the sparkle of a coat of mail emerging from a 
narrow road which led towards the meadows. The alarm was just 
in time. A thousand horse, the picked troops of the enemy, clad in 
complete armour, had stolen upon them in the silence of the autumn 
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day, and were on the point of sweeping down upon their drowsy 
groups. Rupert snatched a sword, leapt into a saddle, and dashed 
bare-headed upon their ranks. His men flew after him. Four 
hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, or swept into the 
river and drowned. The rest flew back into Pershore in a panic of 
fear. While the sight of their white faces and bloody spurs was 
striking terror into the people of the town, Rupert, with six standards, 
and a rich prize of horses, went leisurely back to pick up his armour 
under the lime trees. He had only lost five men. 

Two days later he was riding out alone, for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the position of the enemy. Their camp was posted on 
Dunsmore Heath. On the road he came up with a country fellow, 
who was sitting on the shaft of an apple-cart, and flogging his horse 
in the direction of the camp. Rupert bribed the man with a guinea, 
put on his smock-frock and slouched hat, took his seat on the shaft, 
cracked ‘his whip, and proclaiming in a loud voice that his apples 
were the finest and the cheapest in the world, drove coolly into the 
heart of the enemy’sencampment. There he inspected their position 
at leisure, sold his apples to the troopers, and drove the cart back to 
its owner, who was holding his horse in the road. Then, taking off 
his disguise, and giving the man another guinea, he bade him drive 
in turn into the camp and enquire of the soldiers, “‘ How they liked 
the apples which Prince Rupert had sold them?” f 

A month later, the full force of the King’s army met the full 
force of the Roundheads at the battle of Edgehill. Rupert’s share 
in that great action may be summed up very briefly. He won one 
portion of the battle. His allies lost the other. 

On the morning of that day the royal troops were drawn up on 
the brow of the steep rising which looks down upon the Vale of the 
Red Horse. Below them, a wide plain stretched towards the town 
of Kineton ; and from the streets of the town the Roundhead army 
came streaming forth into the open ground. First came Staple- 
ton’s cuirassiers, glittering in bright armour; then the troops of 
Denzil Holles, of Lord Brook, and of Lord Mandeville, in scarlet, 
in purple, and in blue. Rupert looked upon their hosts with glis- 
tening eyes. The day was Sunday ; the time was the middle of the 
afternoon ; the church bells were ringing among the elms on each 
side of the valley ; and among the enemy the forms of the dark-robed 
preachers could be seen, moving with eager gestures between the 
armoured ranks. On the King’s side, the prayer of one brave man 
has been preserved for us: “*O Lord, thou knowest how busy I must 
be this day ; if I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!” Such was 
the simple and noble prayer of Lindsey. 
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Rupert, at the head of his cavalry, rode slowly down the steep. 
The rest of the King’s army followed, and gathered in the plain. It 
is said that its plumed and glittering ranks were watched from the 
hills by a spectator whose name is written on the scroll of fame in 
letters more lasting than their own. From the slopes above the 
valley Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, is said 
to have watched, for many hours, the progress of the battle through 
a glass. 

As the guns began to roar, Rupert, at the head of his brilliant 
troop, dashed forward at the charge. The ranks before him were 
swept back into the town in hopeless rout. Ramsey, their leader, 
drove the spurs into his horse and galloped towards St. Alban’s. 
Lord Wharton fled headlong into a saw-pit, from which he peeped 
out at intervals at the Cavaliers despoiling his baggage, and thanked 
heaven that he was safe. Rupert, while his men were engaged in 
completing the victory and collecting the spoil, rode back, with a few 
attendants, to the field. He expected, as was natural, that what his 
wild energy had found so easy his allies had not found impossible. 
But the event had proved far otherwise. When he reached the field, 
he found the remnants of the two armies still engaged in a bitter 
struggle. The ground was strewn with the dead and dying; the 
royal standard was taken ; and only a few noblemen were left about 
the King. 

Rupert had no men with whom to charge. Night was falling ; 
and before either side could claim a victory, darkness parted the 
contending armies. Lord Wharton crept out of his saw-pit, and 
made off to his own party. There was no moon; a biting wind was 
blowing ; and Rupert and the King sat all that night beside a fire of 
brush-wood, which they kept burning on the hill-side. When day 
dawned, the two broken armies, like two wounded wolves, lay 
glaring at each other, neither daring to renew the fight. When 
night again fell, Essex drew off his shattered forces, leaving the 
empty name of victory to the King. 

In reality, the only victor of that day was Rupert. 

The King retired to Oxford ; and gradually his court, which was 
now settled there, began to reassume some likeness of its ancient 
splendour. Rupert had rooms in Christchurch ; and thence is 
to be seen, for many months, darting out at intervals, over the 
ancient bridge of Magdalen, to skirmish with the enemy, or to head 
the storming parties at the walls of towns and garrisons. At 
Brentford, which was the first to feel his power, his cavalry was 


stopped by redoubts of stones, and by barricades of carts, waggons, 
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tables, chairs, and beds, through which poured a ceaseless fire of 
musketry. Rupert headed a troop of foot, tore the barricades in 
pieces, rushed into the breach at the head of his cavalry, and swept 
the enemy out of the streets. At Lichfield, for the first time in 
English warfare, he employed a powder-mine. The walls of the 
Cathedral close, within which the enemy was ensconced, were too 
strong for his artillery. Rupert drained the moat, constructed a 
mine, and filled it with five barrels of powder. While he was thus 
engaged, the Puritans looked over the walls in fancied safety, or 
entertained their leisure, after the curious fashion of the godly, 
within the walls of the Cathedral. They hunted a cat about the 
nave, baptised a calf at the carven font, pulled down the images of 
saints and prophets, smashed the painted windows and the gilded 
organ-pipes, broke up the communion plate, and set all the bells in 
the steeple ringing in derisive peals. In the mean time the mine 
was ready. Rupert waited for the fall of evening. The match was 
applied ; a tremendous explosion was heard ; a yawning gulf, filled 
with smioke, appeared in the walls ; and the besiegers rushed in 
through the ruins. The enemy, in terror, instantly raised a white 
flag on the Cathedral, and surrendered. Rupert allowed them to 
march out under the honours of war. 

On a Sunday morning in the middle of June his trumpets were 
heard ringing among the cloisters and quadrangles of the ancient 
city ; and presently, amidst the cheering of the people, Rupert and 
his cavalry were seen riding out across the bridge and through the 
city gates. He first fell upon Lewknor, an outpost of the enemy, 
where he seized a great number of horses, arms, and prisoners. 
Thence he pushed on through Chinnor, where he stormed another 
outpost, and came up with the main body of the enemy at Chalgrove 
Field. There he drew up his cavalry in a wide cornfield bounded 
by a hedge ; and in this position he waited, while the enemy, pouring 
down the slopes of Gelder’s Hill, advanced on the other side of the 
dividing barrier. Presently their skirmishers began to fire their 
carbines between the roots of the low fence of thorn. That sound 
was Rupert’s signal. He instantly rushed over the hedge at the 
head of his men and scattered their ranks to the winds. 

It was in attempting to resist this charge that Hampden received 
the wound that caused his death. No reader of Lord Macaulay 
will have forgotten the pathetic picture of the dying patriot, as “with 
his head drooping, and his hands resting on his horse’s neck, 
he moved feebly out of the battle.” Within six days he was a 


corpse. 
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In the meantime Rupert rode back to Oxford. His troops were 
followed by a long train of prisoners, horses, captured standards, and 
baggage-waggons heaped with spoil. The huzzas of the townspeople 
and the smiles of the court ladies which greeted his return, could not 
be said to be undeserved. Within a space of forty-eight hours from 
the time he started he had ridden fifty miles, taken two outposts and 
many standards, fought and won a pitched battle, killed both the 
officers who opposed him, left a great number of the enemy dead on 
the field, and lost of his own party only five men. 

Some time after this, Lord Essex, with a body of troops, was 
passing through the forests of Auborn Chace, eager to reach Newbury 
before the King. No enemy was suspected to be at hand and the 
earl rode carelessly through the flowery glades. The turf was soft 
and spongy, and the fall of a horse’s hoof awoke no sound. Very 
suddenly a troop of riders, noiseless as a flight of phantoms, appeared 
among the distant beechen boles and came sweeping over the turf 
upon his ranks. The ghosts were Rupert and his cavaliers. 

A sharp encounter followed. Essex was beaten back to Hun- 
gerford, and the King reached Newbury before him. 

At sunrise the next morning, the two armies marched out to the 
encounter. The strife was bitterly contested. All that day the 
fight went on. Night fell ; the losses on both sides were deadly ; 
yet the victory was undecided. The King, with the fragments of his 
army, retired into the town. The enemy, equally broken, prepared 
to snatch a few hours of rest, for the trumpets were to sound for 
retreat at break of day. But twelve hours of desperate fighting had 
not sated Rupert. In the silence of the night he stole about the 
sleeping town, and mustered, by the gleam of the watch fires and 
the torches, a small band of men and horses. Moving out with 
these in the grey of morning, he caught the enemy in a defile, as they 
toiled away beneath their baggage, cut down a great number of 
them, and would have killed or taken many more, but that his men 
were dropping out of their saddles with weariness, and their horses 
falling down at every step. 

It is in such adventures, of which these are but specimens of 
events that happened daily, that Rupert is best seen. In the great 
battles of the war, though his personal achievements were not less, 
his glory was eclipsed by the disaster of his allies. It is not by these 
that we can judge him rightly. And yet we cannot bring ourselves 
to turn away without one glance at the two great fields which were 
to follow—the fields of Marston Moor and Naseby. 

Marston Moor! No battle-scene in history is more impressive 
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than that which is conjured up before the mind at the name of that 
famous field. As we pronounce the words we see again, as we have 
seen them in a hundred pictures, as we have read their story in a 
hundred pages, the sombre circumstances of that great fight We 
see the sun setting in angry splendour, dying all the clouds with 
blood ; we see the fields of yellow rye in which the Roundheads 
were drawn up, and the gorse-bushes and the broken ground which 
was the station of the King; we see the air dark with brooding 
storm ; we hear the fierce hymn rolled from the ranks of the Round- 
heads, mingled with the boom of thunder ; we see Rupert, in his 
scarlet cloak, facing the grim battalions of the Scots; we see Crom- 
well, yet an unrisen meteor, praying at the head of his fierce host ; 
then we see the wild charge of Rupert, and the ranks of the Tartans 
whirled away before him like the leaves of winter ; and ¢hen, in the 
gloom of storm and darkness, the heart of the King’s battle breaking 
before Cromwell ! 

It was Rupert’s constant fate—and it was so at Marston Moor— 
to find that while the enemy had been flying like deer before him, 
his companions had been flying before the enemy ; and so it was to 
be again at Naseby. 

It has been often stated that in that last great contest of the war, 
Rupert faced the forces of Cromwell, and was beaten back. This is 
an error. Rupert and Cromwell—the unconquered champions of 
their parties—never met. It is true that at Naseby Rupert eagerly 
sought Cromwell; but Cromwell had taken the right wing, while 
Rupert believed that he was stationed on the left. Rupert on that 
day, as ever, scattered his opponents to the winds. Then believing, 
as at Edgehill and at Marston Moor, that the victory was won, he 
rode carelessly back to the field, and reined his horse on the crest of 
the overlooking hill. He instantly discovered his mistake. There 
in the vale below him he saw Cromwell, at the head of his men, with 
his helmet knocked off, and the blood streaming down his face from 
a wound above the eye, driving the Cavaliers in wild disorder among 
the low bushes of a rabbit warren. He saw the King strive to rally 
his men for a last charge. He saw an attendant lay his hand on the 
King’s bridle, and turn away his horse’s head. 

Of what followed we are able, from descriptions which have come 
down to us, to form a singularly exact idea. 

Rupert spurred his horse into the press, and fought his way to the 
King’s side. They rode together from the field. On the crest of the 
rising ground which overlooked the plain they drew rein for a 
moment, and cast a last glance at the scene below them. The 
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Roundhead soldiers, drunk with victory, covered the whole field with 
a raging flood of men and horses. Such of their own party as were 
not riding off the ground were either lying among the heaps of slain 
or huddled together in groups of guarded captives. Mingled with 
the sombre banners of the Puritans, in which five Bibles were 
displayed against a ground of black, there could now be seen shining 
above the hosts of the victorious enemy the crimson folds of the 
Royal Standard, and the snow-white silken ensign of the Queen. 
From that sight the two spectators turned away their eyes, and rode 
silently together into the falling night. 

The war was over. Rupert had ridden his last charge in England. 
Many and wild were the adventures which awaited him by land and 
water. But into these we must not enter here. 

The scenes at which we have been glancing, briefly and rapidly 
as they have passed before us, may have perhaps attained the purpose 
of denoting in what light the figure of Rupert ought to be regarded. 
He is usually dismissed by historians with the remark that his 
character lacked the essential qualities that make a general great— 
foresight, patience, tactics, discipline. But it is not as a great general 
that we think of Rupert. The interest which surrounds his figure is 
of a different kind. He is one of the free seekers of adventure. His 
forerunners are the ancient heroes of romance : Achilles whirling in 
his chariot ; Eviradnus darting into the cave of Hugo the Eagle- 
headed ; Roland, with his sword Durandal, defying the ten kings, 
Such are the fit comparisons of Rupert in the field—such are the 
companion pictures which arise before the eye of fancy, as it views 
his black flag flying from the walls of conquered cities, or his white 
plume shining in the front of battle. 

H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
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FLOWER LORE. 


CATHOLIC writer has made it a subject of complaint that 
at the Reformation “‘ the very names of plants were changed, 
in order to divert men’s minds from the least recollection of ancient 
Christian piety ;” and the Protestant Jones of Nayland, who wrote 
at the close of the last century Reflections on the Growth of Hea- 
thenism among Modern Christians, also complained that “ Botany, 
which in ancient times was full of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” was then 
as full of the heathen Venus. They appear to have thought that piety 
was in some way promoted by calling the daffodil a Lent lily, the 
pansy Herb Trinity, or the holyhock the Holy Oak ; or that a man 
might be morally the better for calling the cranesbill Herb Robert, 
in memory of St. Robert, who was abbot of Molesme in the eleventh 
century, and the founder of the Cistercian Order. The old Catholic 
monks evidently tried to weave some Christian legend round every 
flower, or to connect it with some saint of the calendar ; as when 
they called the campanula the Canterbury Bells, in memory of Saint 
Augustine ; but often the meaning of their nomencldture has been 
lost, and the imagination can only vainly guess why the cowslip 
gained the name of Our Lady’s Bunch of Keys, or the common dead 
nettle that of the Red Archangel. 

But to this day the flower lore of Europe remains strongly asso- 
ciated with Christian mythology, and from the way flowers mixed 
themselves with legends of the Virgin or St. John the Baptist, we may 
learn how, in an earlier epoch, they entered into the stories of Zeus, 
Hercules, Indra, or Osiris. As the caroub-bean came to be called 
St. John’s Bread, gooseberries his grapes, and the wormwood his 
girdle, so in the Vedas, one plant is known as Indra’s food, and another 
as his drink. Just as in Roman times numberless plants were named 
after Hercules, it would be difficult to enumerate all the plants which 
claimed to be Our Lady’s tears, her tresses, her mantle, or her 
smock. ‘Thus does the general philosophy of a people tend to 
imprint itself on the common surroundings of life. In the flax-fields 
of Flanders grows a plant called the Roodselken, the red spots on 
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whose bright green leaves betoken the blood which fell on it from the 
Cross, and which no subsequent rain or snow has ever yet been able 
to erase. In Palestine, the same account is given of the colours of 
the red anemone, and in Cheshire, of the spots on the orchis maculata. 
The Crown of Thorns has in Germany given to the holly (holy-tree) 
the name of Christ-dorn, whilst in France it has caused the hawthorn 
to be called the “noble thorn” (/’éfine noble), and in Italy it has 
been associated with the barbery. Catholic fancy believed that 
the St. John’s-wort showed red spots on the anniversary of the 
beheading of the Baptist, and perceived in the Passion-flower of Peru 
the resemblance of nails. In the same way, the Turks see in the 
geranium a mallow that was touched by the garments of Mahomet ; 
whilst the Chinese see in tea-leaves the eyelids of a’ pious hermit, 
who, to resist his inclination to sleep, cut them off in despair and 
threw them away. 

There is, however, a rather remarkable monotony in the poetical 
fancies about flowers, to which their various peculiarities have given 
rise. White flowers, as a rule, spring from tears, red ones from 
blushes or from blood. Thus in Bion’s Idyl, anemones represent the 
tears shed by Venus for Adonis, whilst lilies-of-the-valley are in 
France the Virgin’s tears. Catullus has it that the rose is red from 
blushing for the wound it inflicted on the foot of Venus as she 
hastened to help Adonis; but, according to Herrick, roses lost 
their whiteness when, after being worsted in a comparison of their 
whiteness with that of Sappho’s breast, they blushed and “first 
came red.” So in Ovid, the fruit of the mulberry was originally 
white, till, after witnessing beneath it the sad suicide of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, it blushed for shame for ever. In Germany the heath owes 
its colour to the blood of the heathen slain in the sanguinary conver- 
sions of Charlemagne; the inhabitants of the uncultivated fields, 
where the heath (Aezde) grew, coming to be called heathen (Aeide), 
much as in South Europe the inhabitants of the villages remote from 
the influence of the Church came to be called Pagans from fagus, a 
village ; so that our word heathen appears to be a derivative from 
our word heath. 

In Herrick’s “ Hesperides ” the blueness of the violet is accounted “ | 
for by the fancy that violets were once girls, who, having defeated 
Venus in a dispute she had with Cupid as to whether she or they 
were the sweeter, were beaten blue by the goddess in her wrath. But 
in the famous Latin poem “ Hortorum,” by the Jesuit René Rapin, 
the violet was originally a nymph, who, to escape the love of 
Pheebus, turned into a flower, as she exclaimed in despair— 
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‘* Formosz si non licet esse pudicam, 
Ah ! pereat potius quze non fert forma pudorem! ” 
Dixit, et obscura infecit ferrugine vultum. 


So too, according to the same author, the marsh marigold, or Ca/tha, 
was once a girl who gazed on the sun she adored till at last she 
assumed a solar hue : 


Calthaque, Solis amans, Solem dum spectat amatum, 
Duxit eum, quem fert, ipso de sole colorem, 


The modern Italian name for the marigold is actually sfosa di sole ; 
and one can imagine how the solar mythologists of the future will sagely 
prove that by the marigold Rapin meant the moon, which derives her 
light from the sun she adores, whilst they will refer the story of 
Phcebus and the violet into the change of the fair nymph-like daylight 
into the purple twilight and the withdrawal of the heat of the sun. 

Rapin gives the following curious account of the origin of the 
rose. Rhodanthe was a lovely Greek maiden, troubled by many 
suitors. One day, pursued by the latter, she took refuge in a temple, 
where the people, in an ecstasy at her beauty, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let Rho- 
danthe be a goddess, and the image of Diana give place to her!” 
She was then raised upon the altar, whereupon Phcebus, taking 
umbrage at the insult to his sister Diana, turned his rays full against 
the new-made goddess. Her feet fixed themselves to the altar as 
roots, her stretched-out hands turned into branches, the people who 
defended her became protecting thorns, whilst her three chief ad- 
mirers became respectively a convolvulus, a drone, and a butterfly. 
That was the end of Rhodanthe’s divinity ; and her story, too, may 
be commended to the solar mythologists as an allegory of the con- 
quest of rosy-fingered dawn by the triumphant rays of the sun. 

But so many of these stories of metamorphoses have no reference 
whatever to Phcebus that it is better to accept them as they stand, and 
as related to a primitive state of thought when everything in nature 
was looked on as interconvertible, than as bearing any real allusion 
to solar phenomena. There is Sir John Maundeville’s story of the 
origin of rose-trees. A fair maiden, the victim of slander, was con- 


( demned to be burnt in a field near Bethlehem. “ As the fire began to 
_ burn about her, she made her prayers to Our Lord, that as truly as she 


was not guilty, He would by his merciful grace help her, and make it 
known to all men. And when she had thus said, she entered into the 
fire, and immediately the fire was extinguished, and the faggots that 
were burning became red rose-bushes, and those that were not kindled 
became white rose-bushes, full of roses. . And these were the first 
rose-trees and roses, both white and red, that ever any man saw.” 
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Rapin is full of metamorphoses of this sort. The tulip was a 
Dalmatian virgin beloved by the god Vertumnus. The nasturtium 
and cytisus were originally beautiful youths. The daisies were once 
nymphs ; the anemone was a nymph changed by the jealous goddess 
Flora into a flower ; the peony (from Iam», the god of medicine) 
was another nymph, whose deep-red colour is the proof of her 
flagrant sin, not the blush of modesty. There is very little invention 
or poetry about these stories, and they strike one as wonderfully 
insipid ; but former times must have listened to them not merely 
with patience but admiration. One has only to recall the meta- 
morphoses of Ovid: Clytie, deserted by Phoebus, following him as 
the sunflower ; Daphne, changed by her father Peneus into a laurel, 
to escape the attentions of Phoebus; the Apulian shepherd, who 
passed into an oleaster ; the beautiful youths, who became respectively 
the narcissus and the hyacinth ; the sisters of Phaeton converted into 
poplars ; Cyparissus, changed by Apollo into a cypress, to relieve / 
him from his grief for the stag he had killed. Our more recent 
ancestors must have had the same taste, at least in the days of the 
poet Herrick, as an illustration of whose manner may be quoted his 
account of the origin of keart’s-ease :— 


Frolic virgins, once these were, 
Overloving, living here ; 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless here-spent hours 

Gave them Aear?’s-ease turned to flowers. 


But precisely the same kind of flower-lore is found even so far as 
' Malacca, for we find Argensola, in his “History of the Conquest of 
the Molucca Islands,” giving the following native story of a tree which 
the Portuguese called “ the sad tree,” from the fact of its belonging 
to the class of plants which droop by day and flower by night. ‘The 
idolaters believe, or pretend to,” he says, ‘that in olden days a person 
of singular beauty, daughter of the Satrap Parizatico, fell in love with 
the Sun, who having at first responded to her affection and become 
engaged to her, changed his mind, and gave his love to another ; that 
the first lover, seeing herself despised, could not bear it, and killed 
herself. In those countries it is still the custom to burn the dead 
body, and they say that hers was burnt, and that from her ashes 
sprang this tree, the flowers of which still retain the memory of her 
grief, and so abhor the sun that they cannot bear its light. This 
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plant is called in some places Parizatico, from the name of the father 
of this metamorphosed Indian girl.” 

This story, of course, might also serve the turn of the solar mytho- 
logists, but many will think it much more likely that it originated, as 
so many other stories of similar metamorphoses, from the effort of 
the imagination to supply an explanation to a botanical peculiarity. 
For the sun to love a mortal is a natural conception in a state of 
thought where the sun and other heavenly bodies are believed to be 
human ; and where men and animals, stones, flowers, and stars are 
deemed capable at any moment of changing from one into the other. 
Many modern savages are still in that state of thought, and every- 
thing tends to show that it once prevailed among our own ancestors. 
It is a fair inference that as the peculiarities of the floral world 
became connected with the leading names of Christian theology, so they 
became connected in an earlier age with the gods of the Greek, 
Norse, or Hindu: Pantheon, being often called after Zeus, Jupiter, 
Thunar, or Indra, not from any far-fetched symbolical relation to 
them, but simply from the natural part they would play in the 
legends of deities whose connection with earth was at least as close 
as their connection with the skies. And in fact the part played by 
plants in the stories of gods is a great obstacle in the way of that 
facile explanation of mythology which traces every legend of Zeus or 
Indra to some diurnal feature of the heavens or to some common 
phase in the history of a day. 

Perhaps the most fantastic of all poetical metamorphoses is that 
told of the dandelion in “ Hurdis’ Village Curate,” a poem of the 
nineteenth century. The difference between the giory of the 
dandelion when in full bloom and the grave hoariness of its decay is 
assuredly very striking ; but who but a poet of first-rate fancy would 
have seen in these two stages of that splendid weed the contrast 
between the flashy undergraduate of a university and the grave 
divine of later years? These are the lines :— 

Dandelion this, 
A college youth that flashes for a day 
All gold ; anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 


Touched by the magic hand of some grave bishop, 
And all at once becomes a reverent divine—how sleek ! 


But let me tell you, in the pompous globe 
Which rounds the dandelion’s head, is couched 
Divinity most rare. 


Who after that will ever see the dandelion without thinking of 
divinity, or a divine without thinking of the dandelion ? 
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Are we really to believe that the dandelion, from the French 
dent de lion, is so named because the French saw a resemblance in 
the plant’s indented leaf to the tooth of a lion? How came they to 
be so conversant with the dental structure of lions? It seems more 
probable that in some country the plant was thought to be a magical 
protection against a lion’s tooth, just as Bavarians still carry a certain 
plant about their person as a safeguard against the bite of a dog, 
and that thus the name spread so widely. One may be sceptical, 
too, about the name cafrifole, or goat-leaf, which in French, Italian, 
and Spanish, as well as in the English of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
is the synonym for the honeysuckle. All the botanical books assure 
us that this is because it climbs rocks like a goat. But then there 
are hundreds of other plants which climb rocks equally like a goat. 
Perhaps the name was given from the partiality of the goat to the 
leaves of the honeysuckle. Anyone who has a goat could easily 
decide the point. ’ 

The names of flowers, when their real origin has been forgotten, 
would themselves naturally give rise to explanatory legends, which 
would often vary considerably. Thus the Greek letters al, ul, 
thought to be discernible in the hyacinth, were interpreted to 
represent either the first letters inthe name of Ajax, with whom the 
flower was connected, or the wail of Apollo for Hyacinthus. 

Two reasons are given why the daisy (the eye of the day, according 
to Chaucer) is also called Herb-Margaret : one that it refers to St. 
Margaret of Hungary, martyred in the thirteenth century ; one that it 
alludes to the famous penitent St. Margaret of Cortona, who amazed 
the world about the same time. The poet tells the story as follows :— 


There is a double flowret, white and red, 

That our lasses call Herb-Margaret, 

In honour of Cortona’s penitent, 

Whose contrite soul with red remorse was rent ; 
While on her penitence kind Heaven did throw 
The white of purity surpassing snow ; 

So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 
Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine. 


But this is another case of a forgotten etymology giving rise to an 
explanatory myth. The word Margaret means pearl, and has 
nothing to do with either St. Margaret. The Greek for pearl was 
papyapirne, which became in Latin and Italian margarita, and in 
French marguerite, and both in Italy and France the same word 
serves both for a pearl and fora daisy. In Germany, too, one of the 
synonyms for the daisy means meadow-pearl, the more usual term 
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Ganseblume, or goose-flower, being of even less applicability to St. 
Margaret the penitent, or St. Margaret the martyr. 

The Forget-me-not affords another case in point. Some say that 
the flower was given as a souvenir by Henry of Lancaster when in 
exile to the Duchess of Bretagne. Others, that the name perpetuates 
the last words of a lover to his mistress, as he threw her the flower 
she craved of him at the cost of his own life in the Danube. Grimm 
traces it to the German legend of a certain luck-flower, which admits 
its finder into the recesses of a mountain or castle where untold 
wealth lies before him. When he goes away with as much as he can 
carry, he leaves behind him the flower to which he owes his fortune ; 
and, as he leaves, the words “ Forget not the best of all” reproach 
him for his ingratitude, the suddenly closing door either imprisoning 
him for ever, or descending upon one of his heels and laming him 
for life. But there is a fourth tradition still. Adam, as he named 
the plants in Paradise, bade them all remember their names. One 
little flower, that paid no attention, had to ask the father of men, 
“By what name dost thou call me?” “ Forget-me-not” was the 
reply ; which has caused that humble flower ever since to droop its 
head in shame and ignominy. 

So many explanations all discredit one another. Perhaps the 
forget-me-not was once a flower most important among the prescrip- 
tions of a medicine-man, and therefore never-to-be-forgotten in the 
search for magic flowers. So it may be also with the pansy (ensée), 
which in Dutch is the forget-me-not. 

Magic, indeed, was one of the earliest uses to which flowers were 
put, and to this day explains many practices and beliefs in connec- 
tion with them. For the savage sorcerer herbs would suggest them- 
selves as the readiest cure or charm, and their relative powers in 
averting evil spirits, in protecting from animals or tempests, in con- 
trolling the affections of the heart, or in curing disease, would form 
the main staple of his lore. In this way some real knowledge of the 
medicinal uses of the plants would be arrived at, such as we find in 
the old herbals of Gerard or Turner, and as exists often among 
savage tribes, far in advance of their knowledge in other respects. 
And as this knowledge of their medicinal virtues would not lessen 
the belief in their efficacy against witchcraft, thunder, and so forth, 
floral magic, which bears much the same relation to botany as astro- 
logy bears to astronomy, would long survive the transition of botany 
into a science. So it is that we still have so much floral magic. In 
Wales it is still lucky to have a house covered with stonecrop to avert 
disease, whilst in Germany the same plant serves to ward off light- 
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ning. It is curious to consider the number of plants gifted with this 
latter power. In the Netherlands St. John’s-wort, gathered before 
sunrise, is held to be efficacious. Pliny mentions the vidro, which he 
calls herba Britannica, as a plant which, if picked before the first 
thunder of the year, was a safeguard against lightning. In the Tyrol 
the Alpine rose is planted on the roofs of houses against the electric 
fluid, and in Westphalia the Donnerkraut, the English orpine or live- 
long. Such names as Donnerkraut, Donnerburt, &c. would thus be 
readily intelligible, without our having to refer them, with Mannhardt, 
a learned German writer on the subject, to any fanciful relation to 
Thor or Thunar, the thundergod of Norse mythology. 

The necessity of gathering certain plants before sunrise, as in the 
case of the St. John’s-wort, or in the gathering of May-day garlands, 
goes back at least as far as Pliny, who tells us that some flowers, like 
the lily-of-the-valley, had to be gathered in secrecy, and therefore 
before daybreak, to ensure their efficacy. 

In the Tyrol they can still point out by name the flowers which 
are good against witchcraft, curses, or lightning ; and the use of the 
vervain, or holy-herb, worn in the shoe to keep off fatigue, may indi- 
cate the origin of our own word sfeedwell. ‘Then there are plants that 
dispel evil spirits. The old name for the Aypericum, or St. John’s- 
wort, was fuga demonum ; and the Russians still shake a plant, 
called the devil-chaser, against the arch fiend, if he comes to disturb 
the grief of a mourner. In the same country there is a plant that is 
useful for destroying calumnies spread abroad for the hindrance of 
marriages ; and Albertus Magnus names certain herbs that have the 
wonderful power of restoring peace between combatants, or harmony 
between husband and wife. So that there is practically nothing too 
hard for floral magic to do. 

These facts of actual flower-lore are of great importance in throwing 
light on ancient mythology ; and when flowers are shown to have done 
for the gods precisely what they would do for sorcerers on earth, it 
is clear under how human and commonplace an aspect those deities 
were originally regarded. The Soma plant, by which Indra conquers 
Vritra, or puts demons to flight, does for him exactly what St. John’s- 
wort, or fuga demonum, did only a few centuries ago for Europeans. 
The moly, by which the god Hermes enabled Ulysses to counteract 
the charms of Circe, did for him exactly what any Tyrolese sorcerer 
could do now for a man with a spray of juniper. The lotus, or 
nepenthe, that conferred oblivion, conferred a gift that any old 
herbalist could easily have supplied from the lore of his herbarium. 
And when we read in the Vedic hymns of plants invoked to avert 
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curses, to destroy evil, or to act as love-philtres, we see that sorcery 
must have played the same part in ancient India that to this day it 
plays in the Tyrol. 

From the superstitious reverence that these magical virtues con- 
ferred upon the floral world, it is easy to see how naturally the most 
famous flowers, useful for so many mysterious purposes in life, would 
lend themselves to unlock many of the larger mysteries of the world. 
And thus we find that the sun, moon, and stars, which were often 
thought of as men, were sometimes thought of as flowers, as in the 
Indian cosmogonies ; and in reversion of the process of thought 
which led Goethe to call flowers the stars of earth, stars might have 
been called the flowers of heaven. This conception throws some 
light on allusions to the gardens of the Sun, and explains how, in 
German mythology, admission to the skies was also an entrance into 
a paradise of flowers. 

But a commoner though less simple theory traces the uses ‘and 
legends of plants in mythology, not to the large part they played in 
sorcery, but to their supposed symbolical application to the phe- 
nomena of the solar system. From De Gubernatis’ work on Za 
Mythologie des Plantes some illustrations of this other mefhod may be 
usefully gathered, in order to enable the reader to judge for himself 
between the merits of the rival theories. 

Both in India and Europe a large class of the plants is named 
after parts of the lion. “The lion,” we are told, “represents the 
sun ; the planets which owe their name to him are essentially solar. 
Such is visibly the character of Léwenzehn, or Dent de Lion.” 
(Then, how are Indian plants called after the elephant related to the 
sun, or, if they are not, what is their meaning?) The grass-destroying 
demon of German folk-lore, the grass-wolf, is the dog Sirius, the sun 
which at the end of July destroys vegetation, for the reason that 
in Sanskrit the word zvrika meant both dog and sun. And the 
humble stonecrop, or sempervirum (aizoon), called by the Romans 
occhio at Dio, and still in French called Joubarde, or Jupiter’s beard, 
refers either to the sun or moon, because either may be called the 
“ everlasting ” of the heaven. 

The moon, as of next importance to the sun, plays a scarcely less 
conspicucus part in De Gubernatis’ theory. The luck-flower, which 
opens or discloses treasure-stores, is evidently the moon, because the 
moon may be called the herb par excellence, the queen of herbs, which 
discovers the hiding-places of robbers. The plant mentioned by 
fElian as a cure for the eyes, like our clary (so called because it 
_cleared the eye), is explained mythologically as the moon or dawn, 
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which chases away the all-blinding darkness. The moly, which frees 
Ulysses from Circe, is the lunar herb, that is, the moon which enables 
the sun to continue its course. The ag/aophotis, spoken of by Pliny 
as also called marmoritis from its resemblance to marble, refers to 
that luminous plant of the East, the dawn or the white. The flower 
of the fern, by aid of which, in Russian legend, the shepherd discovers 
his hidden cattle, and is also shown where treasure lies, is either the 
thunderbolt or the sun itself, which with its light tears open the 
darkest caverns of the cloud. The selenite (from oA#vn, the moon), 
used by shepherds, according to Plutarch, for preserving their feet 
from snake-bites, alludes to the moon that slays the serpents or 
monsters of the sky. 

Such are ordinary samples of the solar method of interpreting 
plant legends. Many will think that the explanations are as farfetched 
as they are monotonous, and that they are only applicable to the facts 
they profess to meet by a most unnecessary distortion of the plain 
and simple meaning of the stories themselves. Why, when the simple 
explanation is at hand that is afforded by the influence and known 
practices of the magician and the sorcerer, resort for an explanation 
to a theory of the human mind which has nothing analogous to it in 
the mental condition of any known existing race of mankind ? 


J. A. FARRER. 
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THE IRISH DYNAMITARDS 
IN PARIS. 


URING a residence in Paris of nearly ten months—from the 
commencement of May 1884 to the middle of the following 
March—I saw and mixed with the Irish dynamiters in that city 
more than, perhaps, any other individual who was not a member of 
their notorious conspiracy. It is almost needless to say that I 
have no sympathy with the worse than treasonable views and opinions 
of those who are working their ends by means which cannot be too 
severely condemned, and which, if not stamped out, must be the 
cause of more mischief than almost any body of men banded together 
for evil has ever effected in the world. But there are so many people 
in England who have got utterly wrong views both as to the importance 
of the dynamiter work, and also respecting the absolute necessity of 
putting an end to the same, that the experience of one who has 
made the subject a study of considerable time and care may be 
interesting to those who have the welfare of England as well as of 
Ireland at heart. 

It will, of course, be understood that I do not for a moment 
pretend to have been in the secrets of the Irish dynamiters. In 
relating what I have learnt during the period I mixed with them 
I violate no oath, nor do I betray any confidence. What has been 
said to me may be, and no doubt has also been, said to others who do 
not belong to the conspiracy. But few, if any, have studied the men 
who make it their boast that they will “free Ireland” by means of 
explosions of public buildings with more care than myself, or, as I 
hope to show, with more impartial or unbiased opinions on the 
subject in question. And here I may be allowed to explain that my 
original object in seeking out and mixing with the dynamiters in 
Paris was with a view to obtaining a true and impartial account of 
their doings for the paper of which I was the special correspondent. 
In this I was singularly fortunate: I was introduced to one or two of 
them, and gradually became acquainted with several others—in fact, 
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with all the chief men of the party. And it is only fair to say that 
during all my intercourse with them I experienced nothing but civility. 
They knew me to be a journalist, and as such gave me all the informa- 
tion they could without violating the oath of secrecy they had taken. 
Whenever I asked them a question which they could not, consistently 
with what they considered their duty, answer, they told me as much ; 
but I don’t recollect a single instance in which they replied to any 
query of mine by an untruth. I have very many times argued with 
them, and endeavoured to show that their action was calculated not 
to advance, but to throw back, for twenty years or more, what they 
term “justice to Ireland” ; but I am afraid I made no converts 
amongst them. They listened to what I had to say with courtesy, 
but always returned to what they regard as their political dogma— 
which was that, all other means having been tried, and failed, England 
must be frightened into doing what is right, and into freeing the sister 
island altogether from the yoke of the Imperial Government. But I 
am bound in truth to say that although their anti-English and often 
loudly treasonable doctrines were not a little startling, they were never 
personally abusive in the manner they answered the opinions and 
arguments which I put forward. 

Paris is, and has been for nearly three years, the head-quarters of 
the Irish dynamiters in Europe. Those who belong to the con- 
spiracy and are resident in that city are about twenty or twenty-four 
in number. In England we have an idea that those who plot and 
work this secret warfare are mere vulgar loafers, most of whom make 
a living by their political scheming. Such is not the case. The 
Irish dynamiters in Paris are, with very few exceptions, men of 
education, and they are all more or less busy with their respective 
avocations or callings. Some of them are printers, two or three are 
journalists who correspond for American papers, others are mechanics 
or different traders, and a few have independent means of their own. 
But there is not one of them who receives anything in the shape of 
salary, or pay of any kind, from the dynamite funds. When any 
“work,” as they call it, has to be done the funds are forthcoming ; 
but only to such an extent as will repay those concerned the expense 
to which they may be put. I have been credibly informed that on the 
occasion when the explosion at the Tower and at Westminster took 
place the outlay did not exceed £100. 

One of the most curious of the many extraordinary facts concerning 
the Irish dynamiters is the manner in which they managed to take 
explosive material into England. But that they did so in spite of the 
most rigid rules concerning the examination of baggage is certain. 
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The dynamite they use comes nearly always from America. It is 
landed at Havre—a fact which says but little for the friendly vigilance 
of the French Government towards England. From Havre it is 
taken to the neighbourhood of Paris, where it is packed in different 
portable forms which makes its transport to England easy enough. I 
have been shown a case of silk dresses—a plain large deal box lined 
withtin. At first sight it would appear to anyone that this packing- 
case had nothing whatever peculiar about it. But a careful and very 
minute investigation would show that the lining was double, and that 
between the two linings a very large amount of explosive matter 
might with safety be stowed away. Hand-bags, hat-boxes, trunks, 
portmanteaus, and other travelling-gear, made with false bottoms, have 
been made and used for the same purpose ; and yet there has not 
been a single instance of dynamite being discovered in the baggage 
of any passenger from France to England. When the explosive 
material reaches London it is stowed away until required for use ; but 
where the place or places of stowage may be is one of those secrets 
which none save the initiated know. I have been told—and I don’t 
think that my informant had any wish to exaggerate matters—that 
there was in London not long ago enough dynamite to blow up more 
than half of the public buildings in the City and West End ; and 
yet we never hear of discoveries of the kind being made by the 
authorities. 

There is a very common mistake made by the English public in 
general, and by nearly all our newspapers in particular, of confounding 
the Irish Fenian with the dynamite party. In Paris, where all the 
different political conspirators avow themselves openly, the error is 
very soon rectified by those who take any interest in the subject. It 
is true that all the Irish who rebel against the authority of England 
may be classed as Fenians; but the dynamite party object strongly 
to be thus designated ; and they have no more energetic opponents 
than, so to speak, the Fenians pure and simple. I never heard the use 
of explosive material as a political argument more strongly denounced 
than by James Stephens, the well-known Fenian of former days, who 
two years ago was residing in Paris ; and by another well-known 
leader of the same party, John O’Leary, who, his term of exile having 
expired, returned to Ireland in 1884. Nor, from all I have heard, 
have the dynamiters many followers in Ireland itself. The only 
country where they exist in anything like numbers is in the United 
States, whence come the funds by which their work is carried on. 
Paris, as I have pointed out, is the depét, or rather the post, of the 


- advanced guard whence the war is carried on against England, the 
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latter being regarded as the enemy’s country, which it is a matter of 
duty to injure and annoy as much as possible, in order that the nation 
may be frightened into making peace with Ireland at any price, even 
at the cost of allowing that country to proclaim herself perfectly free 
and independent of the British Empire. 

When the dynamite conspiracy was first set on foot, some eight 
years ago, it was divided into three sections, viz. one that looked 
upon Donovan Rossa as leader, and of which those who belonged to 
it were called Rossaites ; a second which went by the name of the 
Emergency Club, of which the directing genius was Patrick Ford ; 
and a third, which was recruited from the more extreme members of 
the revolutionary club, entitled the C/an-na-Gael. These three parties 
have now virtually merged into one, of which the directing spirit is 
Donovan Rossa, by whose orders all the explosions in England took 
place. The head-quarters of the party are in New York, whence 
orders, money, and very often what are called executive agents, are 
sent to carry out the designs of the conspiracy. 

Those who have not mixed with the Irish dynamiters are under 
the impression that all who belong to the party know the when and the 
where of any future explosion. Thisisa mistake. The three dynamite 
chiefs, who live respectively in New York, London, and Paris, decide 
the place and the time when action is to be taken ; and all details are 
left to the discretion of those employed in the work. But the members 
of the conspiracy residing in Paris invariably knew, and made no secret 
of their knowledge, that an explosion would happen somewhere or 
other in a day or two, and they were invariably right. With all 
details of any explosion they were fully acquainted very few hours 
after the event had taken place, and before any account of the 
same had appeared in the newspapers. On such occasions their 
rejoicings at what had happened were so far from being concealed 
that they made them as prominent as possible. One or two of 
the men concerned in the affair found their way to Paris almost 
as soon as the news, and were féted accordingly by their fellow- 
conspirators; the latter invariably boasting that the English police 
had not laid hands on any of them, and would never be able to do 
so. Every failure on the part of the authorities in London to find 
out the authors of one of those murderous outrages, and every attempt 
by the English detectives sent to Paris to get upon the right scent 
of the dynamiters in that city, was regarded by the conspirators as a 
victory of which they had good reason to be proud. The intense 
gratification they invariably expressed after an explosion had taken 
place would hardly be believed save by those who heard them, It 
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has been my lot to witness not a few national hatreds expressed by 
different races and people. Thus, the Italians were very much the 
reverseof complimentary to the Austrians until the latter were driven 
out of Lombardy and Venice. During the war between the Christians 
and the Druses of Mount Lebanon in 1860-61, there were very few 
amicable words spoken by one race of the other. Ten years later, 
when the Germans invaded France, even common civility between 
the two nationalities was, to say the least of it, extremely rare. But 
nothing I have heard, or read of, ever equalled the intense hatred which 
the dynamiters bear against England, and which they gave vent to 
on every possible occasion. To individual Englishmen they are 
courteous and civil; but towards the nation collectively, and more 
especially towards anyone connected with the Government, they 
show an implacable, revengeful, devilish abhorrence, such as has 
rarely been witnessed in the world. What makes this all the more 
extraordinary is that on all other matters and on all other subjects 
the dynamiters are mostly sensible and well-informed, and can talk 
on general topics like ordinary men of the world. But as regards 
their own affairs, they seem to have but one brief maxim, which is, that 
all England has done, is doing, or ever will do regarding Ireland is 
dictated by motives worse than fiendish, and that from the Queen down 
to the humblest employé in the service of the Crown, whether in their 
own land or in England, nothing but the most infamous conduct has 
ever been experienced or can ever be expected. As I said before, it 
is only those who have mixed much with them who can realise or 
believe in this intense hatred which they bear towards the English 
Government and nation. To hear them talk, anyone not acquainted 
with facts would believe that it is the special practice of officials in 
Ireland to send as many Irishmen as they can lay hands on to prison, 
and to keep them there as long as possible. Amongst very many of 
the French, who rarely trouble themselves to look into any subject 
beyond the surface, there is now a sort of undefined belief that it is 
only necessary to be an Irishman in order to be sent to a British 
Siberia, the geography of which is not exactly known, but which must 
exist somewhere. As an example of how very little our neighbours 
know regarding the Irish question, I may mention that shortly after 
the explosions at the Tower and House of Commons the moderate 
paper Za France, which was looked upon as an organ of M. Jules 
Ferry’s Government, attempted, in an article on the subject of Ireland, 
to justify, or at any rate to palliate, the dynamite movement, saying, 
amongst other things, that the Irish were Catholics, and that their 
‘ religion was interfered with by the Protestant Government of England. 
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As an Irish priest to whom when in Paris I showed the extract said 
to me, “I should like very much to know when or where, for the 
last half century or more, the Catholic Church was half so much 
interfered with in Ireland as it is in France. At the present day, 
and for many long years past, the Catholic Church in Ireland is far 
more free, and very much less annoyed by the authorities, than in 
any part of the world, with the exception of Great Britain and the 
United States, and it is quite as unshackled in Ireland as it is in 
either of those countries.” This, it must, however, be remembered, 
is not an argument, or plea, put forth by the dynamiters, but by a 
French newspaper, a would-be friend who tries to advance the cause 
by what everyone acquainted with the true state of the case must 
regard as utterly absurd. To do the dynamiters justice, it is very little 
indeed that they care about the Church to which they are supposed 
to belong. No doubt they are nominally Catholics; but, I may say 
without a single exception, all those I have met and talked to are 
more or less imbued with what has been the curse of France for so 
many years—infidelity or “ free-thought,” as it iscalled. They know 
that the conspiracy to which they belong is, like all other secret 
societies, anathematised by the Church, and that they will never be 
allowed to approach the Sacraments, will never be given absolution, 
unless they renounce ail connection with the dynamite conspiracy. 
During the first days of February 1885 Dr. Vaughan, the Catholic 
Bishop of Salford, issued a pastoral letter in which he denounced 
secret political societies in general, and the dynamiters’ conspiracy in 
particular. This document was copied into the English papers 
published in Paris; and I defy the most fanatical anti-Catholic 
Protestant that ever lived to have denounced the Bishop in more 
bitter terms than did the Irish dynamiters ; of whom, be it noted, nine 
out of ten were, or at any rate had once been, members of the 
Catholic Church, and of whom two, if not three, of those in Paris 
were, up io the age of two or three and twenty, educated with a view of 
being priests. 

There are certain facts concerning the Irish dynamiters which it 
is only fair to state. One of these is the astonishing manner in 
which they manage to become acquainted with all that goes on in the 
Government offices, either in London or Dublin, regarding them- 
selves. It is a common, but a very true, boast with them that they 
know far more of what is going on in Scotland Yard, than Scotland 
Yard knows of what is going on amongst them. How, or whence, 
they obtain this information is one of the secrets known only to the 
initiated, Not once, but a dozen times, have certain of the members 
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in Paris told me that this or that measure against them was about to be 
taken in London, or that such and such a detective officer was about 
to arrive in Paris in order to keep an eye on their doings. At first I 
treated this kind of information as a pleasant invention, got up for the 
purpose of astonishing those who heard it. But I invariably—-with- 
out a single exception—found it to be true; and after a time came to 
the conclusion that the dynamiters had certainly far better spies in their 
enemy’s camp than the enemy had in theirs. Noris the facility with 
which certain of the body go from Paris to London and back less 
surprising. With English police on the look-out for them, and 
though many of the leaders have their photographs in every police 
station, they manage to come and go whenever business calls them 
to do so. The dynamiters who directed the explosion at London 
Bridge, the Tower, and the House of Commons, put in an appearance 
at Paris a very few hours after these events had taken place, although 
they were, nodoubt, very much “ wanted ” at the English seaports. Of 
one of these—who speaks French like a native, and who could any day 
pass for an educated Parisian—it is reported that he went out of his 
way at Dover to ask the inspector of police what was the latest news 
he the inspector had concerning the explosion at Westminster on the 
previous evening. The inspector believed he was not an English- 
man, and gave him a very civil answer, little thinking that he was 
speaking to the individual who had directed the whole affair, and 
that a very handsome reward awaited any person who captured him. 
Never in the history of our own or any other country have more 
energetic measures been taken by the authorities to find out the 
working of a conspiracy against law and order, than by our police 
with regard to the dynamiters ; and never has any action of the kind 
proved a more utter failure. The conspiracy is stronger and far more 
energetic than it was a few months ago, and every week increases its 
power for evil. The dynamiters in Paris boast that they never have 
been, and never will be, laid hands on by the Government of 
England. So far as the past is concerned they are certainly right ; 
and unless there is a change in the way we attempt to investigate the 
matter, and a new departure is taken in the manner of bringing the 
culprits to justice, the conspirators will speak as truly of the future as 
they have of the past. Latterly a most extraordinary move has been 
made in the matter by our Government. For some reason or other, 
known only to themselves, the authorities ignore, or pretend to 
ignore, facts concerning the dynamiters which are patent to everyone 
acquainted with the subject. Thus, a meeting of dynamiters and other 
-branches of the Irish revolutionary party in Paris was announced to 
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take place on Monday, February 23, 1885. But the French police 
being exceedingly active, and having full powers to act as they like with 
regard to any political meeting of more than a dozen persons, the 
Irish were naturally anxious to baffle them. The word was therefore 
passed amongst themselves that the meeting would be held on the 
Sunday instead of the Monday, and it was then held accordingly. 
Two or three English journalists, who were not in any way connected 
with the conspiracy, but in whose honour the Irish had confidence, 
were allowed to attend the meeting, on condition that they reported 
only such portions of the proceedings as were meant to be made 
public. This was done, and the account of what was said, and the 
resolutions passed, were by no means pleasant reading for any loyal 
subject of the Queen, or for any lover of order. As a matter of 
course people began to ask how it was that the authorities did not 
take some more energetic measure than heretofore to crush the 
dynamitic conspiracy. What was the result—what the reply 
virtually given to the question that everyone was asking? Why, 
that in all the morning papers of the February 27 there appeared 
a semi-official announcement to the effect that the Government had 
“ carefully inquired into the newspaper reports of a meeting of con- 
spirators said to have been held in Paris with the avowed object of 
destroying buildings in this country, and have ascertained that the 
statements have no foundation.” A cleverer manner of getting out 
of a difficulty has seldom, if ever, been heard of. That the meeting 
was held, and that resolutions of destroying buildings in this country 
were proposed and carried, is a fact which not only the dynamiters 
in Paris, but at least three English journalists who were present, 
could swear to. It does not need any very profound reasoning to 
show that those who belong to the conspiracy dare not, and those 
who do not belong to it could not, in honour come forward to swear, 
but the fact of the meeting having taken place was true. When the 
above seii-official announcement appeared in the papers the dyna- 
miters were delighted. Of two things, one, they said, either the English 
authorities do, or do not, believe that the meeting took place. If 
they do believe and yet deny the fact, they simply admit, what every- 
one knows to be the case, that their detectives in Paris tried their 
best to be admitted to the meeting, but utterly failed in their attempt. 
If, on the other hand, they do not believe that it took place, so much 
the better for us. Henceforth we may with impunity do what we 
like, for the information of the English authorities must be worse 
than bad about all that concerns us and our doings. 

But apart from this worse than silly manner of denying what 
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many people in Paris know to be a positive fact, it would seem as if 
the home authorities had resolved upon making as light as possible 
of all that concerns the dynamite conspiracy. Were it not so, would 
an attempt not be made to enter into something like an international 
agreement with France, so as to secure extradition of Irishmen who are 
busy plotting in Paris the destruction of public buildings and other 
property in England? To say that in this matter we are sleeping 
upon a barrel of gunpowder, is to give but a very faint notion of the 
danger incurred as long as the dynamite conspiracy is not hunted 
down and stamped out. I repeat that no one who has not mixed 
for a considerable time with the Irish dynamiters can possibly under- 
stand the intense energy and hatred towards British rule which guide 
them. Their political creed may be summed up in a very few words. 
They believe most firmly that it is their bounden duty as Irishmen 
to free their country not only from the Government of the British 
Empire, but even from any alliance with England. What they aspire 
to, and what they declare openly they have sworn to obtain, zs not 
merely the repeal of the Union, but the establishment of a perfectly 
independent Irish Republic. 

To obtain this by parliamentary, or what is called constitutional, 
means they admit to be perfectly impossible. They therefore declare 
that the only manner of obtaining their ends is by frightening Eng- 
land and the English people until at Jast we shall be only too glad to 
let Ireland go her own way. This they propose doing, and declare 
they have already in some measure done, by means of explosions and 
destruction of public buildings. It is true that we may afford to 
laugh at this wild, and worse than savage, programme ; but having 
justice and common sense on our side will not save us from repetitions 
of what has been already witnessed at the Victoria Station, the Tower, 
and the House of Commons. For several days before the last 
explosion took place the dynamiters in Paris declared openly that 
there would very shortly be in London a far greater “‘ scare” than 
had ever yet been known in the shape of an explosion ; and they now 
say that a still more destructive explosion will take place in the not- 
very-far-off future. Surely with such a warning we ought to take 
steps in the way of that prevention which is proverbially better than 
cure. It is by no means impossible that before these lines appear 
in print, the inhabitants of London may again be frightened by a 
tepetition of what has been before, only on a much larger scale than 
has hitherto occurred. To do the dynamiters justice, they never 
threaten in vain ; and as yet they have proved that their mad and 
‘undying hatred to England is by no means mere talk, Their boast 
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now is that destructive and intimidatory as have been the explosions 
that have taken place, the worst is still to come, and that the damage 
they have caused in London is a mere nothing to what they will do 
ere long if their demands regarding what they call the liberation of 
Ireland are not complied with. 

In money as in other matters the dynamiters have lately been 
extremely fortunate. In addition to the large, increased, and every 
year increasing, sums subscribed to these funds by the vast mass of 
Irish Americans in the United States, they have, or rather their leader 
Donovan Rossa has, had a legacy of no less than £ 10,000 bequeathed 
to the conspiracy for the purpose of carrying on the dynamite war 
against England. This money will not be available fora few months 
yet, but when it is so we shall no doubt see a greatly increased 
activity on the part of the conspiracy. One of the leading men of 
the party told me in Paris not long ago, that the simultaneous 
explosions at the Tower and Westminster were, so to speak, experi- 
ments, and that in future attempts would be made to blow up, not 
two, but half a dozen buildings at the same time. 

More than enough has been said to prove the great danger 
hanging over England from this conspiracy against life and property. 
A few more “scares” like what followed the last explosion would be 
destructive to anything like a feeling of security either in London or 
any of our large towns. The question naturally arises as to what are 
the best means of putting a stop to that which may with truth be 
designated as the most abominable conspiracy of modern times, and 
that has rarely, if ever, been exceeded in villainy since the world 
began. One thing is very certain: no half measures will ever accom- 
plish the desired end. The dynamiters have not only stated again and 
again that they will never cease their diabolical work until their ends 
are gained, and the Government ought to meet them in the same 
uncompromising spirit. As yet literally nothing has been done to 
accomplish the desired end. There are in Paris a few English de- 
tectives who follow the leading men of the dynamiters, keep watch 
at the doors of the houses where some of them are supposed to live, 
and with that their mission appears to end. In the meantime hardly 
a week passes without one, two, or more Irish-American dynamiters’ 
arrival from the United States in Paris, where their infernal plots are 
matured, and the result shown in the explosions which take place 
from time to time in London. The English detectives are as well 
known in Paris as life-guardsmen are in London. There a is some- 
thing or other about them which can never be mistaken. They are, 
no doubt, honest painstaking men, and do all they possibly can to 
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discover the working of the company, but without anything like even 
a partial success. The waiters in the cafés have got to know “les 
mouchards Anglais” (the English spies), and point them out with a 
certain amount of respect, wondering not a little what has brought 
them over to Paris. It is not by means of such men that we shall ever 
lay hands upon the Irish dynamiters in Paris ; and until we do so— 
until we make the offence a capital crime for those convicted of it— 
the present state of affairs will, no doubt, continue. It is hardly fair 
to throw all the blame of non-discovery of the criminals upon the 
English authorities, for unless the latter are helped by the French 
Government they can do little or nothing. But could not some 
international treaty be entered upon by which effective aid might 
be given to those sent to Paris by the British Government? The 
French would complain somewhat bitterly if there existed in London 
a conspiracy of their countrymen whose object it was to destroy 
by explosive materials Notre Dame, the Palais Bourbon, the Louvre, 
or the Hotel de Ville. Can we be expected to feel less keenly when 
a band of conspirators meet in Paris with the avowed intention of 
wrecking the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s, the Law Courts, 
Buckingham Palace, and the Mansion House? If any such French 
conspiracy existed in England, there is not an Englishman in 
the land who would not do his utmost to crush it. But our 
neighbours take anything very easy provided it does not concern 
themselves ; and it is doubtful whether even their Government will 
ever help us effectually to contend with the dynamite conspiracy. If 
they do so, and give that aid which we have a right to expect from a 
friendly power, the task might soon be accomplished and the work 
brought to an end. If they hold aloof as they have hitherto done 
(and Za France, which is the organ of the Opportunists, sympathises 
openly with the enemies of England), the result will be very much 
longer before it can be brought to a satisfactory end. But still it 
could be done. What we require to counteract the dynamite con- 
spiracy in Paris is a really effective secret police ; men who can and 
will mix with the enemy, and track him when required to do so. 
English or Irish ordinary detectives are no use whatever for this 
work. They serve merely as a standing joke for the members of the 
conspiracy. The notion of disguised spies in the pay of the police 
may not seem very “ English,” but it is the only possible method of 
overcoming that which will otherwise, in a great measure, crush us. 
Ifthe French Government will help us, and—as it ought certainly to 
do towards a friendly nation in such an emergency—give our police 
agents in Paris the right, at any rate for some time to come, of 
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laying hands upon whomever they suspect of being connected 
with the dynamite conspiracy, so much the better. But if they 
will not do this we must fight the battle ourselves. In the 
latter case the contest will be longer; but, if properly managed, 
the cure will be not the less certain. In the meantime our 
position is by no means an enviable one. Still less is it creditable 
to us asa nation. We have a determined and implacable enemy at 
our very door, who is master of the situation, and who does not fora 
moment dream of disguising either his animosity or his determination 
to attack us again and again until he obtains what we never can, and 
never will, grant him. The war is one to the knife; but it is one in 
which neither England nor the immense number of sober-minded 
Irishmen are to blame. The dynamiters have not only said, but they 
have shown by deeds that they mean what they say, that a war of 
terror is to be carried on against us. Men like these cannot, and, to 
do them justice, they declare they do not, expect any mercy from 
their enemy. They have resolved upon a campaign which has carried, 
and will yet carry in a far greater degree than hitherto, dismay into 
thousands of households. For such men no punishment is too 
severe; and it will be strange if in the long run they do not come off 
second best. In the meantime the English authorities, by officially 
ignoring what everyone who has lately been in Paris knows to be 
true, have decidedly lent a helping hand to the most dangerous con- 
spiracy that ever threatened the peace and welfare of the nation, 
while, at the same time, it is utterly opposed to the views of, and loudly 
condemned by, all the other Irish political parties. Once more I 
repeat that the danger of the dynamite conspiracy is far greater than 
the immense majority of people believe, and that unless the most 
vigorous method of subduing it is put in practice without delay we 
shall, when too late, regret most bitterly our apathy and want of 
enterprise in not putting it down whilst there was yet time. Every- 
one who has mixed with the dynamite party, noted what they say, 
and seen how true their threats inevitably are, will agree with me in 
the vital importance of the conspiracy being put an end to with 
the least possible delay. Rarely, if ever, in the history of the world, 
and certainly never in the history of this country, has there existed 
any plot or conspiracy so repugnant to the laws of mankind or so 
openly and defiantly at war with all that society respects and esteems 
throughout the civilised world. 

It is true that since my sojourn in Paris of which I have spoken 
in this paper, certain changes have taken place amongst the dynamiters 
in Paris. One or two of them have been banished from France by 
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order of the French Government, at the instigation of the English 
executive. Amongst others, the Fenian James Stephens, who never 
had anything whatever to do with the dynamite conspiracy, and 
who for several years has kept himself perfectly free from everything 
like political intrigue, has been sent across the frontier, and is now 
living in Switzerland. But it is by no means improbable that certain 
recent events in the political world will cause the conspiracy to begin 
active work again, and if so, the authorities in England can hardly 
plead ignorance as to where these active agents of Donovan Rossa are 
to be found, and how a stop can be put to their diabolical intrigues 
against order, law, and life. 





MALCOLM LAING MEASON, 
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MUSIC AND MEDICINE. 


EORGE ELIOT, in one of her early works, has given a power. 

ful description of a girl taking refuge in music from her own 
passion. “Caterina,” runs the narrative, went away and sat down 
to the harpsichord in the sitting-room. “It seemed as if playing 
massive chords, bringing out volumes of sound, would be the easiest 
way of passing the long feverish moments before twelve o’clock. 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ stood open on the desk at the chorus ‘ All we 
like sheep,’ and Caterina threw herself at once into the impetuous 
intricacies of that magnificent fugue. In her happier moments she 
could never have played it so well ; for now all the passion that made 
her misery was hurled by a convulsive effort into her music, just as 
pain gives new force to the clutch of the sinking wrestler, and as 
terror gives far-sounding intensity to the shriek of the feeble.” This 
is no exaggerated conception of the power of music at times on the 
human mind ; for, as Herbert Spencer remarks, “ it arouses dormant 
sentiments of which we had not conceived the possibility, and do not 
know the meaning ;” or, as Richter says, “ tells us of things we have 
not seen and shall not see.” Mr. Darwin, too, has remarked in 
his “‘ Descent of Man” (1874, p. 571), how “ music arouses in us 
various emotions, but not the more terrible ones of horror, fear, rage, 
etc. It awakens the gentler feelings of tenderness and love, which 
readily pass intodevotion. In the Chinese annals it is said, ‘ music 
hath the power of making heaven descend upon earth.” It 
likewise stirs up in us the sense of triumph and the glorious 
ardour for war.” Indeed, amongst the most primitive races 
we find the same ideas very strongly represented in their 
social habits; music being regarded as an enchanting influence 
whereby even evil deities are overpowered and temporarily deprived 
of their sway over mortals. Hence, it is not surprising that, in semi- 
civilised countries where it is commonly believed that sickness is 
produced by evil spirits, one of the ordinary methods of driving these 
away from the patient, should be by the effect of music. As Mr. 
Buckle,' moreover, has pointed out, we may expect to find this form 


1 History of Civilisation, 1867, ii. 477. 
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of superstition in greater force in those communities where medical 
knowledge happens to be most backward, or where disease is most 
abundant. In countries, therefore, where both these conditions are 
fulfilled, the superstition is supreme. Accordingly, Professor Monier 
Williams! informs us, describing the devil dances of Southern India, 
how when pestilences are rife, exceptional measures are taken to 
entice and draw off the malignant spirits supposed to cause such 
visitations by inducing them to enter into these wild dances, and so. 
by this means become dissipated. In certain districts, too, 
Schoolcraft, in his “Indian Tribes,” tells how all diseases are treated 
alike, being referred to one cause—the presence of an evil spirit which 
must be expelled. This the medicine-man tries to banish by making 
certain incantations intended to secure the assistance of the spirits he 
worships, and then he proceeds to make all kinds of frightful noises 
and gestures. Among the Araucanian Indians,? the hut in which the 
patient lies is illuminated with a number of torches, in a corner of 
which is placed a large branch of cinnamon, to which is suspended 
the magic drum. A band of women then sing aloud and beat upon 
little drums, during which time the medicine-man, by various gesticu- 
lations and contortions, exorcises the evil spirit which is supposed to 
be the cause of the malady. Occasionally, we are informed, he will 
suddenly display a spider, a toad, or some other supposed obnoxious 
animal which he pretends to have extracted from the body of the 
sufferer. We may note here, that this idea of animal spirits causing 
disease is by no means uncommon among uncivilised races. Thus 
with the Northern Californians, snakes and reptiles get most of the 
blame for sickness, and among the wild tribes of Mexico the animals 
generally guilty are monstrous ants or worms.® Again, the natives of 
Brazil imagine that disease is produced by the spirit of some animal 
entering the body of the patient, in revenge for some wrong.‘ 
Accordingly, the chief of the tribe, who acts as physician, asks the 
patient if he has offended a tortoise, deer, or other animal. Once 
more, the Abipones of Paraguay believe that if anyone happens to 
give the flesh of a tortoise, stag, or boar to dogs, it is an indignity to 
these animals, and that punishment will overtake him.5 The Indian 
tribes in Columbia and Vancouver Island have a curious method of 


1 Indian Wisdom. 

? See The Araucanians, by E. R. Smith, 1855, 235; Engel’s Musical Myths 
and Facts, ii. 91. 

* Bancroft’s Native Races, i. 640. 

* See Dorman’s Primitive Superstitions, 54. 

® See Schoolcraft’s Jndian Tribes. 
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curing disease by music, an interesting account of which is given by 
R. C. Mayne in his “Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island ” (1862, p. 261) :—“ Towards night the doctor came, bringing 
with him his own and another family to assist in the ceremony. 
After they had eaten supper, the centre of the lodge was cleared and 
fresh sand strewed upon it. A bright fire of dry wood was then 
kindled, and a brilliant light kept up by occasionally throwing oil 
upon it. I considered this a species of incense offered, as the same 
light would have been produced by a quantity of pitch-knots which 
were lying in the corner. The patient, well wrapped in blankets, 
was laid on her back with her head a little elevated, and her hands 
crossed on her breast. The doctor knelt at her feet, and commenced 
singing a song, the subject of which was an address to the dead, 
asking them why they had come to take his friend and mother, and 
asking them to go away and leave her. The rest of the people then 
sang the chorus in a low, mournful chant, keeping time by knocking 
onthe roof with long wands they held. As the performance proceeded, 
the doctor became more and more excited, singing violently and 
loudly, with great gesticulation, and occasionally making passes with 
his hand over the face and person of the patient, similar to those 
made by mesmeric manipulators.” It should be observed, too, that 
amongst most uncivilised communities these musical ceremonies have 
a close resemblance. Thus, among the Mapuches, where disease is 
attributed to an evil spirit, the medicine-man makes himself as 
horrible-looking as he can, beating a drum and working himself into 
a frenzy until he falls to the ground with his breast jerking convul- 
sively. At this stage of the proceedings, a body of young men out- 
side the hut begin yelling and running round the hut with lighted 
torches. If this does not frighten the evil spirit away, then the 
illness is attributed to witchcraft.! Similarly, the Abipones place 
“an immense drum which makes a loud bellowing near a sick 
person’s head to frighten away the evil spirit.” In Burmah, when 
severe illness of any kind has baffled the greatest skill, it is customary 
to abandon all further medical treatment, the patient’s complaint 
being supposed to be caused by an evil spirit which must be driven 
away before any hope of recovery can be expected. This is accom- 
plished by means of music and dancing, during which certain mystic 
rites are performed.? Amongst the New England Indians music and 
singing are much employed, and are regarded as possessing a magic 
influence over disease. Amongst the tribes of the North-West, 

? See Wood’s Uncivilised Races, ii. 562; Dorman’s Primitive Superstitions, 55. 

2 Winter’s Six Months in British Burmah, 1858, 161. 
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writes Mr. Dorman,' the medicine-men in their practice generally 
begin by singing, accompanying it with rattles or something that will 
make a great noise. They get more excited as time passes, if 
quieter methods do not succeed. According to Mr. Swan,” one of 
the most violent of their doctors around Shoalwater Bay was always 
called when the others failed, whose operations he thus describes :— 
“Old John came bringing with him his family of some half-dozen 
persons, who aided him in the cure by attacking the roof with long 
poles. Old John sat at the patient’s feet with his head covered up 
with a blanket for some time. All at once he threw off his blanket 
and commenced to sing and throw himself about in the most excited 
manner, rattling large scallop-shells, the chorus in the meantime 
keeping up their pounding on the roof, and also on a couple of tin- 
pans and a brass kettle. He soon mesmerised his patient till she 
was asleep, when he pounced upon her breast with his whole weight 
and scraped his hands together as if he had caught something, which 
he tried to blow through his hands into the coals.” Of course we 
have the same idea here of illness being caused by some kind of evil 
spirit which must be banished. 

To give one further illustration of these music cures, we are 
informed by Abbé Huc in his interesting volume on “ Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China” (1844, vol. i. p. 76), how on one 
occasion when a certain lady was attacked with an intermittent 
fever, she was informed by the doctor that a demon of considerable 
rank was present, and that no time must be lost in expelling it. 
Eight more doctors were forthwith called in, who constructed of 
dried herbs a puppet, which was termed the “ Demon of Inter- 
mittent Fevers,” and placed in the patient’s tert. They then 
ranged themselves in a semicircle round the upper portion of the 
tent with cymbals, bells, tambourines, and other musical instruments, 
while the members of the family assembled, completed the circle. 
At a given signal the music struck up, at the conclusion of which the 
chief doctor opened his book of exorcisms, and after abusing the 
puppet with fierce invectives, he struck up “a tremendously noisy 
chorus in hurried, dashing tones’; all the instruments here set to 
work.” In addition to this, everyone made as much noise as possible, 
the proceedings terminating by the burning of the herb figure. 

It has been stated that idiots appear to most advantage when 
under the influence of music, and that there are very few cases 
which are unaffected thereby. Thus we are told how a new life is 


1 Primitive Superstitions, 356. 2 Wash. Ter. 176. 


-* See Chambers’s Fournal, 1857, p. 377-379; and D'Israeli’s Curiosities of 
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infused into these unfortunate persons by the harmony of sweet 
sounds : “all exhibit pleasure ; some move their bodies in time to 
the air which is played, others sing after their own fashion ; some 
even of the most torpid when looking on for some time as some of 
their less apathetic companions dance, suddenly become animated, 
start up, and dance in their own way. Mr. Plott in his ‘ History 
of Staffordshire,’ relates the case of an idiot who, chancing to live 
within the sound of a clock, and always amusing himself with count- 
ing the hour of the day whenever the clock struck ; the clock being 
spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike and count the hour 
without the help of it, in the same manner as he had done when it 
was entire.” Indeed, in mental cases, music from the earliest period 
has been considered highly efficacious, and it is recorded how both 
Pythagoras and Xenocrates cured maniacs by melodious sounds. 
Coming down to modern times, much has been written on the 
subject, and experiments of various kinds made with more or less 
success. Music, as a remedy for insanity, is alluded to by Shake 
speare in “ Richard II.” (Act v. scene 5), where the king says: 

This music mads me: let it sound no more ; 

For though it holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 
And again referring to music as soothing the spirits and inducing 
sleep, we may quote the touching passage in “ Henry IV.” (Act iv. 
scene 5) where the king says : 

Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 

Unless some dull and favourable hand 

Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

Wor. Call for music in the other room. 
Ariel, too, it may be remembered in “The Tempest” (Act ii. 
scene 1) enters playing solemn music to produce this effect. Once 
more, music as a cure for madness is perhaps alluded to in “ King 
Lear” (Act iv. scene 7) where the physician of King Lear says: 
‘‘Louder the musick there!”! Mr. Singer,? however, speaking of 
this passage, says: “‘ Shakespeare considered soft music favourable to 
sleep. Lear, we may suppose, had been thus composed to rest ; and 
now the physician desires louder music to be played, for the purpose 
of awakening him.” So in “ Pericles,” Cerimon, to recover Thaisa 
who had been thrown into the sea, says : 


The rough and woeful musick that we have, 
Cause it to sound, beseech you. 


1 Halliwell Phillipps, Handbook Index to Shakespeare, 1866, p. 333: 
2 Shakespeare's Works, 1875, ix. 461. 
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Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy” (1881, p. 367), has 
given an elaborate account of the medical qualities of music, and 
speaking of its influence on the mind, says: “ Besides that excellent 
power it hath to expel many other diseases, it is a sovereign remedy 
against despair and melancholy, and will drive away the devil him- 
self.” M. Burette was of opinion, too, that music has the power of 
affecting the whole nervous system so “as to give a temporary relief 
in certain diseases, and even a temporary cure.” Among some of the 
well-known modern instances of music as a cure for mental com- 
plaints, may be mentioned the remarkable case of Farinelli on Philip 
of Spain. It is related that this monarch was in such a deplorable 
state of despondency that he even refused to be shaved or to appear 
in public. Accordingly, when all other remedies failed, the Queen 
resolved to try the effects of music, and arranged for Farinelii to sing 
in a room adjoining the King’s chamber. 

At the Queen’s request he sang two of his best airs, which so 
overpowered the King that he ordered Farinelli to be brought into 
his presence, when he promised to grant him any reasonable request 
he might make. In the most respectful manner Farinelli begged of 
the King to allow himself to be shaved and attended by his domestics, 
to which he assented. Before many days had passed, the voice of 
Farinelli accomplished what no medicine had succeeded in doing 
—the restoration of the King’s health.'. Again, Jacques Bonnet,? in 
his “ Histoire de la Musique et de ses Effets” (Amsterdam, 1725), 
tells us how, when at the Hague in the year 1688, he was entertained 
by one of his friends then in the service of the Prince of Orange, 
with the performance of three first-rate musicians. This was the 
remedy, he informed him, which his master employed to get rid 
of melancholy whenever he was therewith oppressed. Cases of this 
kind are very numerous, and form an interesting chapter in the 
history of medicine in bygone years. 

Thus music is reported to have exercised a remarkable influence 
over the Flemish painter, Hugo Van der Goes, who, towards the close 
of a laborious life, entered the Convent of Rooden Clooster, a rouge 
cloitre near Brussels, and spent there the last of hisdays. The cause 
of his determination “to take the frock ” remained a secret, but the 
stories of his demeanour and conduct, chronicled in the annals of 
the monastery, show that he was frequently assailed with doubts as 
to the prospect of his salvation in the next world ; and that these 


’ Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
*See Medica Musica: or a Mechanical Essay on the Effects of Singing, 
Musick, and Dancing on Human Bodies, by Richard Browne, 1729. 
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doubts at last drove him mad. Numbers of people of rank, the 
Archduke Maximilian among the rest, constantly came to see him 
and admire his pictures ; and through their intercession he obtained 
permission to frequent the guest-room and join the strangers’ dinners. 
Five or six years after he professed he went with his brother Nicholas 
and others to Cologne, and on his return he was seized with such a hot 
fit that but for his friends he would have laid violent hands on himself. 
He was brought back with difficulty to Brussels, and there the prior, 
who had been sent for, endeavoured to soothe his passion with the 
sound of music ; but for a time nothing would quiet him, and he la- 
boured long under the delusion that he was a “ son of perdition.”! 

The case is related of a man in Yorkshire who, some years ago, 
after severe misfortunes, lost his senses, and was placed in a lunatic 
asylum. There, in a short time, the use of the violin gradually 
restored him to his intellects ; and at the end of six weeks after the 
experiment, on hearing the inmates of the establishment passing by, 
he said, “ Good morning, gentlemen. I am quite well, and shall be 
most happy to accompany you.” 

Again, Madame de la Marche, on hearing one day of her hus- 
band’s inconstancy, was so deeply mortified that she made several 
attempts to destroy herself—in fact she went mad. Although attended 
by physicians, she obtained but little relief and remained incurable, 
till one day a monk chanced to be begging alms in the neighbour- 
hood where Madame de la Marche lived. He heard of the lady’s 
state, and suggested the experiment of music at the hands of some 
skilful performer. This was speedily arranged, and with so much 
success that in less than three months the violent symptoms began to 
diminish, and ultimately Madame de la Marche was restored to health 
both of body and mind.? 

We are also told of a woman who was once prevented starving 
herself to death by the intervention of music. It seems that for many 
months she had been laid up with an illness which threw her into 
such a desponding state that she conceived the notion of starving 
herself to death. She was, however, prevailed upon to see a repre- 
sentation of a musical piece entitled the “Serva Padrona.” At its 
conclusion she found herself decidedly better, and quickly renouncing 
her melancholy resolution, was entirely restored to health by witnessing 
One or two more representations of the same composition.® 


' The Early Flemish Painters, by J. A. Crowe and G. B, Caval-Caselle, 1872, 
p. 163, 165. 

? Crowest, Musical Anecdotes, 1878, ii. 195-6. 

* Tbid. pp. 251-2. 
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Amongst some of the many other strange causes produced through 
the agency of music may be noticed the recovery of the voice, the 
following account of which we quote from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1803: “In the beginning of December, 1801, Elizabeth Sellers, 
a scholar in the Girls Charity School at Sheffield, aged thirteen, lost 
her voice ; so that she was unable to express herself on any occasion 
otherwise than by a whisper. She, however, enjoyed very good 
health, and went through several employments of the school, such as 
knitting, sewing, spinning on the high and low wheel, &c., without 
any indulgence. Read audibly, she could not, and her infirmity 
resisted without intermission all medical assistance, till in the evening 
of March, 1803, she, hearing some of her schoolfellows singing a 
hymn in which she wished to join, went up to one, Sarah Milner, and 
whisperingly begged that she would shout down her throat. Milner 
at first was shocked at the proposal, and refused to comply with her 
request. But, at length, through her repeated solicitations, she 
consented, and shouted down her throat with all her might, upon 
which Sellers immediately gained her voice, and to the astonishment 
of the whole school, wept and sang as if she had been almost ina 
state of mental derangement, and has continued in possession of her 
voice ever since.” Without enumerating further instances of this 
class of musical cures—for they are of frequent occurrence—it may 
be safely asserted that they form an important subject for psycho- 
logical research. Indeed, in past years music as a medical agency 
was regarded with more or less scepticism, and many of the remark- 
able remedies reported to have been effected by this means are 
occasionally discarded as savouring of superstition and igncrance— 
and hence did not meet with the attention they deserved. 

Perhaps few maladies have been more closely conected with 
music than that which in the fifteenth century, under the name of 
Tarantism, made its first appearance in Apulia, and thence spread 
over the other provinces of Italy, where, during the two following 
centuries, it prevailed as a great epidemic.' This strange disorder 
was popularly supposed to be caused by the bite’ of the Tarantula 
(Zycosa tarantula), a species of ground-spider common in Apulia ;? 
but this explanation has long ago been discarded by medical science 
as throwing no light upon the nature of the disease in question, 
especially as the bite of the said insect does not produce the alarming 


1 Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages, translated by E. G. Babington, 
1859, pp. 101-2. 
2 It is one of the largest of European spiders, of a somewhat elongated shape, 
* with rather long legs. 
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effects once attributed to it. Anyhow, the fear of this insect was so 
general from the highly superstitious and exaggerated reports spread 
about it that, as Professor Hecker remarks, “its bite was in all 
probability much oftener imagined, or the sting of some other kind of 
insect mistaken for it, than actually received.” The earliest account 
of this disease is in a work of Nicholas Perotti, a man of learning, 
born in 1430, who writing of it, says: “hic majorum nostrorum 
temporibus in Italia visus non fuit, nunc frequens in Apulia visitur.” ! 
According to Perotti, those who suffered from the mischievous effects 
of this venomous spider generally fell into a stage of melancholy— 
a condition which, in many cases, was “united with so great a 
sensibility to music that at the very first tones of their favourite 
melodies, they sprang up, shouting for joy, and danced on without 
intermission until they sank to the ground exhausted and almost life- 
less.” ? Thus a case is recorded of a young man in a secluded village 
in the kingdom of Naples, who when seized with a violent attack of 
Tarantism, danced during a paroxysm of his disorder “ with astonish- 
ing vehemence, and violently leaped like a madman, keeping time, 
however, with the music that was played for him. But as soon as it 
ceased he fell to the ground in a state of syncope, from which he 
recovered when the musicians recommenced.” On this account, the 
influence of music as a medical agency was considered so infallible 
that a class of songs and tunes was! composed, designated “ Taran- 
tella,” to be specially employed in the cure of those suffering from 
this epidemic. These, it may be remembered, have lingered long 
after the extinction of the malady, and may still be heard in the 
wilder districts of Italy. 

There were different kinds of Tarantella, so ibid “as to re- 
present even the idiosyncrasies of the mind as expressed in the 
countenance.” Thus, as Prof. Hecker tells us, one kind of tune was 
called “‘Panno Torso,” a lively impassioned style of music ; another, 
known as “ Panno Verde,” was suited to the milder excitement of the 
senses ; whereas a sixth had the appropriate designation of “‘ Spallata,” 
as if it were only fit to be played to dancers who were lame in the 
shoulder. For those, again, who loved water love songs were 
selected “which were sung to corresponding music, such persons 
delighting to hear of gushing springs and rushing cascades and springs.” 
Slow music had the curious effect of making the tarantate feel as if 
they were being crushed; false notes simply tortured them ; while if 

1 Cornucopia Latine Lingua: Basil, 1563. 

* Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 104, See Madden's Ji/usions and Fanaticisms, 
1857, i. 415. 
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they disliked any particular melody, they generally “ indicated their 
displeasure by violent gestures expressive of aversion.”' Among further 
peculiarities of this enchanting influence is the startling fact that 
persons who throughout life had never manifested any taste for music 
now acquired “an extremely refined sense of hearing, as if they had 
been initiated into the profoundest secrets of the musical art.” Nor 
was this all, for even the deaf and hard of hearing were, for the time, 
equally under the same mesmeric influence, listening with an 
enthusiastic eagerness to the inspiring strains. In short, “against 
the effects of Tarantism neither youth nor age afforded any protec- 
tion, so that even old men of ninety threw aside their crutches at the 
sound of the Tarantella, and, as if some magic potion, restorative of 
youth and vigour, were flowing through their veins, joined the most 
extravagant dancers.” We even read, too, of a philosophic bishop, 
Jo. Baptist Quinzato, Bishop of Ialingo, who allowed himself by way 
of a joke to be bitten by a tarantula, but could obtain a cure only 
through the influence of the tarantella, compelled to dance under its 
power as fast and furiously as the peasantry.? Dr. Martinus Kahler, a 
Swedish physician, who visited Apulia in the year 1756, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the history of this complaint, came to the con- 
clusion that it was a peculiar form of hypochondria with hysteria, to 
which “ the inhabitants of the island of Taranto are especially subject 
on account of their mode of living, and from their food consisting 
entirely of green vegetables, oysters, and periwinkles. Be this as it 
may, the complaint is, according to medical opinion, curable by means 
of music and dancing.” * 

Lastly, it should be noticed that music has been stated to produce 
undue excitement bordering on madness. Thus Butler, in his 
“ Principles of Music,” tells an old story of the power of music over 
the human mind. It appears that a musician of Eneus, king of 
Denmark—who reigned about the year 1130—having given out that 
he was able by his art to drive men “ into what affections he listed, 
even into anger and fury, and being required by the king to put his 
skill into practice, played so upon his harp that his auditors began 
first to be moved, and at last he sent the king into such a frantic 
mood that in a rage he fell upon his most trusty friends, and, for lack 
of weapon, slew some of them with his fist, which, when he came 


"Hecker’s Epidemics, p. 114. See Kircher, de Arte Magica; Hawkins, 
History of Music. Epiphan. Ferdinand. Centum historia seu Observationes et Casus 
Medici: Venet. 1621, p. 259. 

2 See Engel’s Musical Myths and Facts, ii. 102. 

* Ibid. p. 103, * See Hawkins’ History of Music, 1853, ii. 493. 
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to himself, he did much lament.” Again, the story runs that on the 
occasion of the marriage of Henry III.’s favourite, the Duc de 
Joyeuse, to Mademoiselle de Vaudemont, the king’s favourite 
musician, Claude le Jeune, caused a spirited air to be sung which, to 
quote the words of the old chronicler, “so animated a gentleman 
who was present that he clapped his hand on his sword and swore 
that it was impossible for him to refrain from fighting with the first 
person he met; upon which Claude caused another air to be 
performed, of a soothing kind, which immediately restored him to 
his natural temperament.”! In modern times, it may be remembered, 
what a wonderful effect, amounting almost to inspiration, music had 
upon Philpot Curran, who at the latter part of the last century gained 
an eminent reputation at the bar. Thus it is related how on the day 
before making any important speech he was in the habit of assisting 
his imagination by running carelessly for hours over the strings of his 
violoncello, this being the manner in which he prepared himself for 
many of his most important cases.?__ In truth, the beneficial effects 
of music have been universally acknowledged in medical treatment ; 
and, after all, this is not surprising when we recollect that “no other 
is so capable of easily moving a man to tears of grief, of exciting him 
in a moment to cheerfulness, of inspiring him with courage, and of 
making him forget his real or imaginary troubles and anxieties.”* It 
was, indeed, on account of its wondrous influence in soothing the 
ills to which flesh is heir that made Luther speak of music as “ one 
of the most beautiful and glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a 
bitter enemy.” 
T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


1 See Crowest, Musical Anecdotes, i. 139-140. 
2 The Georgian Evra, 1832, ii. 311-312. 
* Engel’s Musical Myths and Facts, ii. 84. 
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NAN CLARGES, DUCHESS OF 
ALBEMARLE. 


N the reign of the “ Merry Monarch,” courtiers and nobles, to say 
nothing of princes, did not always look to the highest rank in 
the selection of their wives; and indeed the same to a certain 
extent may be said to have been the case during the puritanical 
times of the Commonwealth ; for within three years after the execu- 
tion of Charles the First at Whitehall the daughter of a blacksmith 
and farrier in the Savoy, John Clarges by name, was fortunate 
enough in her matrimonial career to secure for her husband no less 
a celebrated person then General Monk, the Duke of Albemarle. 
To John Clarges is attributed the setting up of the Maypole in the 
Strand, at the time of the Restoration, upon the site. Clarges was 
farrier to the Duke, then plain Colonel Monk. He lived over his 
forge at the junction of the Strand and Drury Lane, near the spot 
where the historic “ Maypole” was set up. He gave his daughter an 
education suited to the employment to which she was brought up, 
namely, that of a milliner. As the manners of young people are 
generally formed in early life, Anne—or as she was usually called 
“Nan ”—Clarges retained something of the blacksmith’s daughter 
about her even after her elevation to a coronet with strawberry 
leaves. 

On one fine morning in the summer of 1632 Anne Clarges was 
married, in the church of St. Lawrence Poultney, in the City of 
London, to one Thomas Ratford, the son of another man of the 
same name, who had been a farrier, and a servant in the employment 
of Prince Charles, and was resident in “the Mews,” no doubt the 
King’s Mews at Charing Cross, on the spot now covered by the 
National Gallery. After their marriage we are told that this Thomas 
Ratford and his wife lived at the “‘ New Exchange,” in the Strand, in 
a house or shop bearing the sign of the ‘‘ Three Spanish Gipsies.” 
Here they sold such articles of domestic use and requisites for the 
toilet as wash-balls, powder, and gloves ; Mistress Anne Ratford also 
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teaching plain and fancy needlework to such young girls as, wishing 
to acquire the art and mystery of a sempstress, chose to avail them- 
selves of her services. About 1647 Mistress Ratford was herself 
acting as sempstress to Colonel Monk ; she used to carry his linen 
to his military quarters, and, as it is alleged, “ had great control and 
authority over him.” It is even said that when Monk was in 
“ durance vile,” in the Tower of London, she was kind to him in 
more than one capacity. It must be remembered that he was then 
in want, and that she assisted him ; and when afterwards she became 
his wife he had so high an opinion of her understanding that he 
often consulted her in important matters. As she was a thorough 
Royalist, it is probable that she really had a hand in bringing about 
the restoration of the monarchy. But nothing is more certain than 
that the brave commander, who was never afraid of bullets, was often 
terrified by the tongue of his wife. 

In 1648 her father and mother died, and in the following year, 
some little domestic squabble or grievance having arisen, she and 
her husband separated. Whether Anne Clarges (or Ratford) had 
given up the stall in her New Exchange, or whether her husband was 
really dead, is not, and never will be known, for no certificate from any 
parish register appears to have been forthcoming to prove his burial ; 
but at all events, in 1652, the lady herself saw no impediment to her 
entering a second time into the connubial state, and accordingly in 
the above-mentioned’year she was married at the church of St. George- 
the-Martyr, in Southwark, to the gallant colonel, a name of import- 
ance in English history, and one whom we afterwards know as the 
chief instrument of the restoration of monarchy.. In the following 
year she was delivered of a son, Christopher, of whom we shall hear 
more presently. 

In 1660 the Dukedom of Albemarle was conferred on Monk 
(who had now become a General), but the coronet of strawberry 
leaves does not appear to have rested very becomingly upon the brow 
of the Duchess ; for, as Pepys tells us in his gossiping diary, “she 
became the iaughing-stock of the Court, and gave general disgust ”— 
of course, he means among the ladies. Pepys tells us, by the way, 
how he went to Westminster Hall, and bought among other books 
one of the Life of our Queen, which he read at home to his wife. 
“ But,” he adds, “ it was so sillily written that we did nothing but 
laugh at it. Among other things, it is dedicated to that paragon 
of virtue and beauty, the Duchess of Albemarle.” Indeed, it may 
be added that she was not at all handsome or attractive, or even 
cleanly in appearance ; and her mother was one of the five women- 
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barbers of Drury Lane, and a person of no high repute for her morals. 
A ballad is extant, written upon her and her four companions ; the 


burden of it is : 
Did you ever know the like, 


Or ever hear the same, 
Of the five women-barbers 
That lived in Drury Lane? 


The Duke died in January 1669, leaving the above-mentioned 
son Christopher, who became, or at all events was called, the second 
duke, who was appointed Governor of Jamaica in 1687, and died 
there without issue in the same year, when his titles became extinct. 

A few years later, namely, in November 1700, a cause célebre was 
heard at the Bar of the King’s Bench, in which the name of Anne 
Clarges, Duchess of Albemarle, was brought prominently before the 
public. It was an action for trespass between William Sherwin, 
plaintiff, and Sir Walter Clarges, Bart., defendant. The plaintiff, as 
heir and representative of Thomas Monk, Esq., elder brother of 
George, Duke of Albemarie, claimed the manor of Sutton, in York- 
shire, and also other lands in Newton, Eaton Bridge, and Shipton, as 
heir-at-law to the said Duke, against the defendant, to whom they 
had been left by his only son and successor Christopher, the second 
duke. At the trial several witnesses were brought forward to swear 
that they had seen Thomas Ratford, her Grace’s first husband, alive 
as lately as January 1669-70, many years after her marriage with 
the first duke and the birth of the second. In opposition to this 
evidence it was contended that all along, during the lives of Dukes 
George and Christopher, this matter was never questioned ; that the 
latter was universally received as the lawful son of the former, and, 
further, that the matter had been thrice already tried at the Bar of 
the King’s Bench, where the defendant had gained three verdicts. 
One witness swore that he owed Ratford five or six pounds, which he 
had never demanded ; and a man who had married a cousin of the 
Duke of Albemarle swore that he had been told by his wife that 
Ratford died five or six years. before. the Duke married. The 
“ benefit of the doubt” was given by the judge to the side of equity 
and leniency. In summing up, Lord Chief Justice Holt thus addressed 
the jury : “If you are certain that Duke Christopher was born whilst 
Thomas Ratford was living, you must find for the plaintiff; if you 
believe that he was born after Ratford was dead, or that nothing 
appears of what became of him after Duke George married his wife, 
you must find for the defendant.” 

In the end a verdict was given for the defendant, who was the 
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only son of Sir Thomas Clarges, brother of the Duchess, and who 
was created a baronet in 1674; he owned the property on which 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, now stands.' 

It only remains to add that “Nan” Clarges, Duchess of Albe- 
marle and ex-sempstress, died within a few days of the Duke, her 
husband, in January 1669, and was buried by his side in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

EDWARD WALFORD. 


We are told in Evelyn’s Diary that a Mr. Neale took from Sir Walter Clarges 
a large piece of ground on the north side of Piccadilly, agreeing to lay out 
415,000 in building ; but he did not do so, and Sir Walter, having after great 
trouble got the lease out of his hands, built on it what is now called Clarges 
Street. 
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4A WARM DAY'S WORK. 





HEN the pinnace arrived alongside the Zondon, Malcolmson 
on reporting himself found that he was indeed in for some 
much more exciting work than shooting hippos, and that one of his 
two messmates, who had been reported wounded, was dead ; indeed, 
the steam pinnace that had been sent to fetch him had left without 
bringing accurate details of the action. What had happened was 
briefly as follows: One of the Zondon’s large sailing boats had 
anchored for the night off Pemba, and it being a very unpleasant 
night with heavy rain, her rain awnings were spread, and except a 
boat-keeper, the crew of the whaler which was in company with her 
had come on board her, the whaler having been made fast astern. 

On board the boat all were asleep except the look-out, who, 
wrapped in his lammy suit, was stationed in the bows, and who, 
!. suddenly in the midst of a squall of rain, saw by a vivid flash of 
lightning the hulls of two dhows about a hundred yards ahead of the 
boat, and drifting rapidly down on her. 

The look-out shouted to his shipmates to turn out ; but before 
they could get the awning down or clear away for action, the dhows 
were on top of them, one on either side and hanging to her by a 
line across her stem, and the boats’ crews, all unprepared as they 
were, found themselves assailed by the Arab desperadoes who 
manned the dhows. 

. There was no time for counting odds, and Jones and Smith, the 
| two officers and their men, found themselves engaged in a struggle 
against three times their number of active Arabs, who besides enjoyed 
all the advantages resulting from their position and what was prac- 
tically a surprise, but even under these circumstances the hearts of 
British seamen did not quail; and though some poor fellows were 
speared and sent to their long account ere they could disengage 
themselves from the wet canvas of the rain awning, the remainder 
| boarded the two dhows, and after a desperate encounter in which 
every one of their number was wounded, and the boat sunk, they 
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succeeded in making themselves masters of one dhow, while those 
who could of their assailants made their escape in the other. 

Those among the boats’ crews who had received least injury, 
after attending to the needs of their comrades, made sail in chase 
of the slavers, or pirates ; but seeing her run into one of the numerous 
inlets in Pemba Island, Jones, who was able only with difficulty to 
sit up, concluded that it would be best for him to make his way to 
the Zondon and get the wounds of the men attended to ; for out of 
the twenty-seven men and officers who had formed the crew of the 
sailing boat and whaler, he found that no less than five had lost the 
number of their mess, whilst Smith and eleven others were so 
seriously wounded as to be utterly unable to render any assistance 
in the working of the dhow they had captured, and the remainder, 
including himself, were all more fitted for the cots of the Zondon’s 
sick bay than for another bout with the Arabs. 

Acccrdingly, he gave orders for the helm to be put up, anda 
course steered for Zanzibar. Soon after he fell in with a cutter and 
gig, which were coming with provisions for his boats and reliefs for 
some of his men; so he gave them orders to watch the entrance to 
the creek where the dhow that had made her escape had gone in; 
but thinking it probable that her crew might find friends and assist- 
ance in the island, he told the sub-lieutenant in charge to lie off and 
not go in, and to keep under way at night in order to prevent the 
Arabs having another try at surprising the boats. 

Poor Smith and two of the blue-jackets had died of their wounds 
after they had got on board the Zondon, and there was but one feeling 
among all the men on board the old liner, and that was to give the 
slavers a thorough thrashing for their audacity, and to revenge the 
deaths and wounds of their shipmates ; indeed, to use the words of 
one of the men, “ they were all that bloodrusty that they’d shoot 
their own mothers if so be as they were Arabs.” 

As soon as Malcolmson had reported himself, the skipper gave 
him the information above, and told him that he intended him to 
take the steam pinnace with a nine pounder and a sailing launch 
and pinnace, with their guns, and proceed at once to the place 
where the slavers had gone in, and, picking up the cutter and gig, he 
was to go in and cut the dhow out. “I am giving you all this force 
because I hear from the Sultan that some Persian Gulf Arabs have 
made their headquarters there, and you may, very likely, have to 
deal with at least a hundred and fifty Arabs, and, most probably, 
there are other dhows there, in which case you will have a tough 
job. As far as I can make out, the two dhows who attacked Jones 
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and poor Smith had about fifty on board each, and though they 
have lost a lot of men, you know how those fellows fight, and I 
don’t want us to have a big butcher’s bill. You will tow the 
launch and pinnace up, and then the creek should be entered in 
two lines ; the launch and gig in one, and the sailing pinnace and 
cutter in the other, while you will lead in the centre in the steam 
pinnace. I can’t give you precise orders as to what to do, but you 
will have to act on your own judgment and responsibility. I should 
like very much for some prisoners to be made, as the Sultan will 
deal with them ; and, remember now, these fellows have the prestige 
of a partial success, and it is imperative that they should be 
thoroughly beaten, or else every dhow will resist our boats, and we 
shall have serious work for a long time, but, remember, you must not 
land.” 

“ All right, sir. Badenoch and his two friends want to know if 
they can come. as volunteers ; and Badenoch has ordered his yacht 
to come up as quickly as possible, and thinks she might be useful 
for wounded men to be put on board.” 

“Well, I do not object to their volunteering, and if the yacht— 
what’s her name, the Pear/—comes up in time, you may put Macarthy, 
who is going as medical officer with you, on board her ; but, 
remember, in this slaving business, she is not a tender of this ship, 
and it will not be legal for her to take any part in the action, unless 
she is attacked.” 

“T know that, sir, but I suppose we may construe her being 
attacked rather widely.” 

“Yes; now hurry about getting away. Harris has the cutter and 
gig up there now; Simpson will be second in command in the 
launch, and O’Ryan will have the sailing pinnace. You will have 
full crews, and I am going to send twenty marines besides ; you 
will have close upon a hundred men. If they fire on you from the 
bushes ashore, use shrapnel and the cutter’s rockets ; it is little orno 
use firing muskets at random into trees, so reserve your rifle fire for 
exposed bodies of men.” ; 

“Very good, sir ; I have no doubt we shall give a good account of 
these fellows. TI’ll go and get ready. I suppose the provisions and 
ammunition are all in the boats ?” 

**Yes ; I told Hammond to see all right, but you must see every- 
thing is right yourself.” 

**T’ll go and look after everything, sir ; but there’s the Pear/ up 
by the Harp shoals already. I think it would be a good thing if you 
"got Badenoch to let the marines and some of the stores go up in 
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her, it will make the boats lighter for the pinnace to tow, and we 
shall gain time.” 

“Tf he likes, it will be a good thing, but I fancy yachtsmen don’t 
much care about having their craft knocked about.” 

“He'll do it fast enough, sir. Now I must go and look after 
things.” 

Badenoch, Stevens, and Richardson were delighted to hear 
that permission had been given to them to go with the expedition, 
and soon were equipped with navy cutlasses and revolvers, and said 
that they would stick with Matcolmson in the steam pinnace, where 
they might be of use as sharpshooters, and, as he would be sure to 
head the boarders, be certain of being in the thick of the day’s fun. 

On the main deck of the Zondon, the men were busy sharpening 
their cutlasses, overhauling their belts, and looking to their rifles ; 
and Malcolmson, by careful personal inspection, made sure that all 
that was required in the boats was provided, and that every oar, 
lanyard, becket, &c., was properly fitted, and looked well to the gun- 
carriages and slides. 

By the time all was ready it was pretty late in the day, and the 
men were piped to supper ; and the captain thinking it better to 
start the boats away in the evening than to wait for the morning, for 
fear that news of their coming might be sent to Pemba and put 
the Arabs on their guard, decided that they should start immediately 
afterwards. 

In the ward room, those who were going and those who had to 
remain behind had a farewell bottle of champagne to drink success 
to Malcolmson and his party in their undertaking. Jones, who had an 
arm in a sling, and his head and one leg bound up, said, “ Now, Mal- 
colmson, there is one fellow I want you to look out for ; he was going 
to job at me with a spear when I was down on the poop of the dhow 
we took, and it would have been all U.P. with me if poor Smith, 
who had lost his sword, had not seized the fellow’s spear with his 
hands and dragged it on one side, and then he and this fellow 
rolled over together, and in the struggle the Arab managed to get 
his dagger out and stab Smith three or four times.” 

“ How can I know this fellow,” said Malcolmson ; “it must have 
been dark when you were having your fight ?” 

“T think you may know him by his being out and out the tallest 
man among our assailants, and I noticed that he had a wound from 
a cutlass down one side of his face from which blood dropped on 
mine as he was standing over me; I fancy he must be well 
marked.” 
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“ All right, old man, I’ll look out for him ; but there goes the pipe 
‘ Boats’ crews fall in.’ Good bye, old lad, I must go; I hope your 
wounds will be better when we come back.” 

“ Good-bye and good luck, and remember that big Arab if you 
come across him, hes the fellow that did for poor Smith.” “All 
right,” said Malcolmson, and buckling on his sword and revolver, and 
slinging his glasses over his shoulder, he hurried on deck, followed 
by his friends and the officers who were going with him. 

On reaching the quarter-deck he found all the men fallen in, and 
after their arms had been carefully inspected, he reported all correct 
to the captain, who made a short speech to the men. 

“My lads, you are going on what may be a stiff bit of work ; your 
shipmates have been roughly handled, and we can’t afford to let 
these fellows boast of any sort of success. Stick together and obey 
orders, and you'll thrash them well. Now down in the boats.” 

Malcolmson and the officers shook hands with the captain, and 
in a few minutes more the pinnace was towing the other boats to the 
northward, and Badenoch’s yacht, the Pear/, following them up with 
the marines on board, a nice fresh breeze enabling her to lay her 
course and keep close to the boats. 

Before midnight they passed the north end of the island of Zan- 
zibar, and, the breeze drawing aft, all the boats made sail and soon 
rattled across the stretch of open water separating them from the 
green island of Pemba. 

At daylight an anxious watch was kept for the cutter and gig, and 
it was not long before they were made out from the mast-head of the 
Pearl standing off and on the shore of the island about five miles 
away, and the yacht and boats stood towards them; and when they 
were come up to, Harris, who was in command, said that two more 
dhows had gone into the inlet where the one that had attacked the 
boats under Smith and Jones had retreated, and that they had fired 
on his boats on passing, but happily without effect; and though he had 
returned their fire, he had not been able to board either of them 
before they ran into their companion inside, and as his orders were 
to wait for more force, he had not attempted to follow them into the 
creeks, 

Malcolmson at once arranged for entering the creek or inlet, 
and Badenoch told his skipper to follow up the boats as close as 
he could, as there would be deep water up to the very trees on the 
shore, and Bucket, who was still on board, would be of use in 
pointing out channels and anchorages. 

From the sea, the place where the dhows had entered seemed to 
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be a mere gap in the mangrove bushes, but once it had been 
entered, Malcolmson and his command found themselves in a perfect 
labyrinth of islets and coral reefs all covered with mangrove bushes 
down to the water’s edge, and behind which might be seen the crests 
of cocoa-nut and oil palms.! 

Up one passage, down another, round islets and reefs, up creeks, 
the boats ferreted and hunted about ; and when at last they met the 
Pearl, which they thought miles from them, coming into one end of 
a channel as they entered the other, Malcolmson began almost to 
despair of being able to find what he was in search of. By this time, 
too, the men were tired and harassed by pulling under a hot sun, 
and he gave orders for them to take a spell and have something to 
eat and a smoke; and, on Badenoch’s invitation, all the officers went 
on board the Pear! to see what his steward could provide for them, 
and the marines, who had been packed away among the oarsmen in 
the boats since they had come inside, were not sorry to have a 
chance of stretching their legs on the decks. 

Malcolmson said, “I hope and trust these fellows have not slipped 
out since we have come in; I will go up to the mast-head and see if 
I can’t make out their masts among the trees.” 

“ That will be no use,” said Badenoch ; “there have been men 
at both fore and main cross-trees all the time, and they have been 
able to make out nothing above the trees.” 

“Never mind,” said Malcolmson, “I'll have a look; bend a 
boatswain’s stool on to the gaff top-sail haulyards, and sway me up 
to the main top-mast head, I shall be able to see over the trees 
from there.” 

“ Certainly, my dear fellow, but let someone else go.” 

“No, I’ll go myself, and if I see them I'll get their bearing, and 
then you can keep someone up there to tell us how to steer.” 

In,a couple of minutes all was ready, and Malcolmson was run 
up to the mast-head, and after considerable trouble he niade out the 
mast of a dhow about three-quarters of a mile away apparently in the 
very middle of a dense patch of mangroves. He took out his pocket 
compass and took a careful bearing of the direction in which she lay, 
and then hailed for a man to be sent up to take his place. 

When he was on deck again he ordered the men into the boats, 
and, taking a piece of paper out of his pocket-book, he laid it on the 


' This part of Pemba is such a mass of these reefs and islets that there is a 
story of a whaler, whaler fashion, having shortened sail and eased her stream 
anchor down to six fathoms and let all hands turn in, having drifted among them 
and being ten days before she could find her way out again, 
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roof of the steam pinnace’s cabin and plotted down the direction and 
length of each stretch of water as they passed through it. At last he 
found himself close to where the dhow should have been, and in an 
open stretch of water nearly half-a-mile long and three hundred 
yards wide ; but nowhere could he find, though he steamed up and 
down two or three times, any signs of a creek or inlet in which the 
dhow could have been hidden, and was almost going to give up the 
search and try some other part of the labyrinth for his quarry, when 
one of the men in the gig caught sight of a canoe coming out 
apparently from the very thickest of the mangroves. 

In an instant gig and steam pinnace were in chase of her, but 
she disappeared as suddenly as she had appeared, leaving no traces 
of where she had gone. 

Malcolmson hailed the gig to see if she were concealed under the 
overhanging branches of the mangroves, and this resulted in the 
discovery of a passage only thirty feet wide which had been so 
completely hidden by the mangroves that it had hitherto escaped 
notice. 

““No doubt the dhows are there,” said Badenoch. “See the 
branches show evident traces of something having passed through 
there; and look, they have tied up the branches where they are 
broken.” 

“ True,” answered Malcolmson ; “ our friends are inside. Now 
how shall we attack; I can’t follow the captain’s order in going up a 
drain pipe like that?” 

Malcolmson did not take long to decide upon his pian, for he 
brought the sailing launch alongside the steam pinnace and took her 
in tow; in that position, and with the pinnace and cutter astern 
with the gig between them, he entered the passage. For about a 
hundred and fifty yards nothing could be seen but water and man- 
groves, but then a small open basin was entered, in the middle of 
which was a little island, from which the bush had been cleared, and 
where some huts surrounded by a kind of barricade had been erected, 
and close to the shores of the island were lying no less than five 
dhows, four of which had got their masts down. 

No sooner did the boats appear than from the dhows and the 
barricade a furious fire was opened on the boats, not only from match- 





* locks and muskets, but also from two old ships’ guns which were 


bedded in the ground in front of the huts, and which were loaded 
with stones and langridge. 

Several men were hit in all the boats, and Malcolmson gave orders 
for them to cast off and spread themselves out, the boats with guns 
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replying to the fire of the Arabs, and the marines, who wete not re« 
quired to man the oars of wounded blue jackets, using their muskets 
as the boats dashed forward to board the dhows. In a few minutes 
the boats were alongside the dhows, each boat taking one, and the 
gig following up the steam pinnace, and a regular scrimmage and 
melée took place. British pluck and British dash soon began to 
make headway, though the Arabs were superior in number, and had 
the advantage of position and fought like fiends incarnate. Many 
shrewd blows and thrusts were interchanged ; for after the boats were 
alongside, except for an occasional pistol-shot, the work was mostly 
done with cold steel, and in about ten minutes the Arabs were driven 
out of the dhows and making their retreat to the barricade, whose 
occupants now opened a brisk fire on the English. 

“ After them, my lads !” cried Malcolmson, who, as Badenoch said 
afterwards, had bagged four Arabs to his own sword, and who had 
been well backed up by his friends as well as by his brother officers 
and men. 

At this moment, O’Ryan, who was on the extreme right of the 
attack, Malcolmson being in the centre, got knocked over by a 
bullet from the barricade, but a sergeant of marines who was by his 
side knelt down as coolly as if at drill, and knocked over the man 
who had fired at him with a shot from his Martini. 

“ By Jove, that reminds me,” said Malcolmson ; and he hailed 
the gig to collect the wounded and take them to the /ear/, which, 
with some difficulty, was warping up the channel by which the boats 
had entered ; and then rushing to the front, cut down a man who was 
going to fire one of the Arabs’ guns, which would have swept a lane 
among the Zondons, but as he did so, a gigantic Arab, whose head 
was tied up in a bloody cloth which concealed one side of his face, 
threw a spear at him, which went right through his left arm above 
the elbow. He fell from the wound and shock, but Badenoch, who 
was by him, pulled the spear up, and tying his handkerchief round 
the wound helped him on his feet again. He at once picked up his 
sword, and rushed forward to head his men, who were now trying to 
break through the barricade, and engaged in a series of hand-to-hand 
fights with the Arabs, and seeing the man who had thrown the spear 
at him, said, “ By Jove, that’s the fellow Jones said killed poor Smith, 
let’s have at him!” and at once engaged him. The Arab with his 
long two-handed sword made desperate cuts at Malcolmson, who, 
though a good swordsman, had some difficulty in warding off his 
attacks, but at last, after guarding a terrific blow at his head, he was 
able to get his point, and the Arab, pierced through: the heart, fell 
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back dead. His fall seemed to be the signal for the rest of the 
slavers to give in, and throwing away their arms, they rushed into the 
water and began to swim towards a sandy beach which was opposite 
to the way where the boats were entered, and off which another dhow 
was now seen to be moored. 

Malcolmson’s first duty and endeavour was now to restrain his 
men from firing on the fugitives ; the Londons were excited by the 
resistance they had met with, and by the number of their shipmates 
who had been killed and wounded, and were’ just in that temper 
when they would have thought no more of killmg an Arab than of 
killing a rat. But ably seconded by the other officers, he managed 
to stop the firing, and then looked round to see how matters stood. 
He found that they had taken four large dhows and the island, but 
that the loss of English was seven killed and fourteen wounded, 
whilst that of the Arabs was much more severe, as he could count 
no less than fourteen corpses of Arabs, eleven of whom had been 
killed by cold steel, and thirty-two severely wounded. The wounded 
he had conveyed on board the /ear/, and then, all seeming quiet, he 
sent the pinnace to take possession of the fifth dhow. The pinnace 
got alongside without any opposition, and cutting her cable, took her 
in tow to bring off to the island ; but after she was fast, found that she 
could make no headway, but that, notwithstanding that her engines 
were going ahead full speed, both she and the dhow were being 
rapidly drawn towards the shore, and a heavy fire opened on her 
from the trees on the beach, and a bullet striking the steam chest of 
her boiler, the steam escaped, and she was helpless. Malcolmson at 
once ordered the launch and sailing pinnace to go to her assistance, 
and to cut a hawser which was made fast to the stern-post of the 
dhow and manned ashore. The steam pinnace had got her bow to 
the shore, and had opened fire with her nine-pounder, and with the 
guns of the other boats, soon drove the Arab musketeers from the 
shore, but when one of the boats tried to cut the hawser their fire 
broke out again, and it was not until after some ten minutes’ 
continuous shelling of the jungle that they gave up, and the dhow 
was brought back in triumph to the island. How many men the 
Arabs lost in this second action no one could tell, but four more 
Londons were wounded, as was Jabez White, Badenoch’s Yankee 
harpooner, who saying, “ Blood was thicker than water,” had chimed 
in with the Britishers to give the tarnation slave-traders a hiding. 

All the huts and stores on the island were burnt, as were two of 
the dhows, which were too much damaged to take back to Zanzibar, 
and the steam pinnace, having had her boiler patched, had plenty of 
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work in towing them out of the basin, and all hands had to work to 
get them ready for the run down ; and it was not till the next morning 
that the little squadron and its prizes were clear of the green Isle of 
Pemba. 

On board the yacht Stevens and Richardson, who had neither 
escaped quite scot-free, were loud in their delight at having been 
present at such a brilliant little action, and said it quite knocked on 
the head all their preceding ideas about slaving on the coast which 
they had hitherto regarded as a sort of cowardly business, and that 
the Arabs never showed fight, whilst now they said there can be no 
doubt that we have had a warm day’s work. 

On board the Zondon there was great delight at the success of 
the expedition, and i was hoped that the slave traders had received 
a severe lesson, and the captain wrote a special despatch to the 
Admiralty commending Malcolmson and those under him for their 
gallantry ; and we may hope that this despatch has had the desired 
effect of making their lordships remember that even on the coast of 
Africa there are officers worthy of reward and promotion. 


Vv. LOVETT CAMERON, 
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SENSATION SCENES. 


‘{ T is quite in keeping with the “ eternal fitness of things” that in 

an essentially go-ahead age, when dynamite and other lively 
things are reckoned ordinary elements of every-day life, the ‘‘ form 
and pressure” of the times should be admirably depicted in con- 
temporary melodrama. The “sensation scene”—using the phrase 
in that peculiarly technical sense given it by Dion Boucicault—is one 
of the most popular and prominently distinctive features of the modern 
drama. A century and a half ago, when these effects were in their 
crudity, so calm and comparatively uneventful was life that playgoers 
could only be brought to tolerate them in pantomimic entertainments, 
which were absolved from the regular duty of holding the mirror up 
to nature ; but the many strange mutations which the stage has under- 
gone since are lucidly indicated by the fact that nowadays we accept 
the inclusion of sensational features in poetical plays like ‘* Claudian ” 
and the Lyceum “ Faust” without the shadow of a murmur. The 
simple contrast here presented strikingly exposes the yawning chasm 
which intervenes between the hurried, fretful life of this “ telegraphic” 
and “telephonic” age and the prosy tittle-tattling days of hackney 
chairs and coffee-house lounging. 

Nothing has contributed more to the rise and popularisation of 
the “sensation scene” than the great perfection to which stage 
mechanism has been brought within the last thirty years. As sensa- 
tional drama properly so-called is all but impossible without the 
adventitious aid of scenical elaboration and detail, it is natural that 
the first play presenting any qualities entitling it to be classed with 
this species was produced in the great Davenant era, at a time when 
London was opening its mouth and eyes very wide over the knight’s 
introduction of Italian operas, scenes and machinery. This was no 
less a piece than Settle’s ‘‘ Empress of Morocco,” brought out at the 
Duke’s Theatre in 1673, and otherwise notable for the lively contro- 
versy it evoked between the author and Dryden, who was obviously 
jealous of the hearty reception which the “ tragedy” met with at the 


_ hands of the king and his parasites. Viewed from a purely literary 
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standpoint, and by the light of contemporary works, Settle’s play was 
but a poor production ; we must therefore accredit its phenomenal 
success to the spectacular and sensational features with which it was 
endowed. It goes without saying that a modern audience would 
consider these very very small potatoes indeed. An attempt was 
made to portray the multifarious horrors of hell—needless to say 
with anything but Dante-like minuteness ; and the ultimate destiny 
of the arch-villain of the play was shown by ocular demonstration to 
be that of impalement on a spiked wall. 

Successful as it was at the moment, this speculative endeavour 
to create dramatic effect more by a subtle arrangement of scenical 
accessories than from the confirmed practice of skilful dialogue and 
vivid word-painting, failed most egregiously to revolutionise the 
drama as an entity. The town was far from ripe for the change ; 
Settle’s innovation was not followed to any appreciable extent, and 
quickly fell into desuetude. Were it not, indeed, that old Downes, 
the prompter, tells us, in rather a vague fashion, of John Crowns’ 
comedy entitled “ Justice Busy” (produced at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields circa 1699, but unfortunately not printed), that 
it was “well acted, yet proved not a living play ; however, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, by a potent and magnetic charm in performing a song 
in it, caused the stones of the streets to fly in the men’s faces,” we should 
be disposed to fix the date of the next appearance of the “sensa- 
tion scene” on English boards at the year 1723. It was at this 
juncture that manager Rich of Lincoln’s Inn Fields bethought him- 
self of the wily expedient of reviving the scenical and mechanical 
glories of the old Duke’s Theatre in his newly-born pantomimes ; 
and these had so long been relegated to the limbo of the great un- 
wanted, that the town now hailed them as heaven-sent novelties. 

Then followed a brisk spectacular contention between the two 
patent theatres, the one vying with the other in striving to resuscitate 
Settle’s old “Gehenna” with augmented horrors in their rival Dr. 
Faustus pantomimes. Lincoln’s Inn Fields devastated a cornfield 
by fire in Tibbald’s “ Rape of Proserpine”; upon which Drury Lane, 
not to be outdone, burnt down a barn for the edification of its patrons. 
It is to these managerial vagaries that Pope alludes in that Dunciad 


couplet— 
Grubstreet ! thy fall should men and gods conspire, 


Thy stage shall stand, ensure it but from fire. 


Since that period the appetite which a certain section of the play- 
going public has displayed for sensational fire scenes has become 
abnormally inordinate ; indeed the production of Boucicault’s ever- 
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popular “Streets of London” in 1864 appears to have acted as a 
whet to their palate. But the more extended resources of the stage 
scientist, coupled with the introduction of limelight, have increased 
the realistic effect while minimising the danger. 

One very material drawback militated seriously against the 
development of the “sensational scene” before the rise of the minor 
theatres. This was the absurd custom, which had prevailed ever 
since the time of Shakespeare, of permitting a portion of the 
audience to lounge about on the stage among the actors, and which 
despite the reiterated mandates of the Crown and the efforts of the 
managers, obtained down to the latter days of Garrick, when it 
was finally put an end to by the increasing spectacular importance 
of pantomime. The number of pieces of this nature brought out 
by Rich from the year 1723 until his death in 1761 was ridiculously 
small—not much over a dozen in all! But it must be remembered 
that they bore frequent revival year after year in the guise of 
“crutches to the play,” and in this modest form the sensation scene 
was kept up until the rise of melodrama. The earliest specimens of 
this vitally popular phase of the drama were essentially high-coloured 
and broadly romantic in tone, abounding in brigands, German 
castles, and lively interspersed music; but the technicality “sen- 
sational” cannot with propriety be bestowed on them. When 
melodrama, however, began to assume a partially spectral hue 
(Monk Lewis’s “Castle Spectre” is an excellent case in point) 
sensationalism had inserted the thin end of the wedge, and con- 
tinued to hold and increase its position with the numerous 
vicissitudes, through which the art itself—in reality its birthright— 
passed. Ossas on Pelions of years prior to the advent of Dion 
Boucicault, the Adelphi Theatre was widely recognised as the 
nursery-ground of the sensational drama. Here the first earthquake 
ever simulated on English boards! was presented during the Yates- 
Mathews régime on December 8, 1828, the piece being Fitzball’s 
great spectacular drama of “ The Earthquake ; or, The Phantom of 
the Nile,” otherwise memorable for the heated newspaper war it 
evoked on account of the seeming “ profanity” of the exhibition. 
Some idea of the effect produced may be gleaned from the following 
stage direction which rung down the curtain on the final tableau : 


' Of course this article only takes into consideration performances on the 
higher stage. Evelyn tells us in his diary under date September 15, 1692, that 
‘* The dreadful earthquake in Jamaica this summer was prophanely and ludicrously 
represented in a puppet-play or some such lewd pastime in the fair of Southwark, 
w* caused the Queane to put downe that idle and vicious mock shew.” 
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“ Busiris and others enter ; marauders start up from the rocks ; the 
Galzetto places himself before the women, who scream and fall on 
their knees. The marauders raise their javelins and prepare to hurl 
them, when the earthquake takes place and overwhelms Orchus and 
his followers. Characters form a group, and the Spectre of the 
Nile rises from the rush of real water over the falling ruins.” 

The scene of the earthquake, strange to say, is laid in the great 
Temple of Dendara, thus recalling all the more vividly a similar 
effect in ‘‘ Claudian.” 

To the Surrey Theatre, however, must the credit be given of 
having inaugurated the idea of a series of built-up rooms in the one 
house. A powerful scene of this nature, in which the central 
episode of the murder occurred, assured the success of the melo- 
drama of “ Jonathan Bradford,” produced in 1833; and this in 
face of the ill-concealed disgust of the actors, who were alternately 
puzzled and astounded by the innovation. 

The modern sensation scene, which differs materially from its 
modest prototype of bygone years, may be said to have had its being 
with “The Colleen Bawn” at the Adelphi in 1860. Boucicault, who 
formulated and well-nigh perfected the new scheme, evidently went 
about his work after the principle of Victorien Sardou. It is, indeed, 
but the trite story of Crummles’s pump and tubs retold. The domi- 
nating scene is conceived, and after that a fanciful yet plausible 
embroidery of plot woven around it. That the modern melodramatist, 
to be successful, must write with the practical eye of a stage 
mechanician is distinctly shown by the fact that Boucicault himself 
is accustomed to model all the machinery of his sensation scenes 
before staging them. Mr. George Conquest, another well-known 
sensation playwright, possesses a similar inventive genius, and if we 
revert to poor unfortunate Elkanah Settle we find that, after ex- 
periencing more than his share of life’s ups and downs, he finally 
gravitated towards Bartholomew Fair, where he enacted a dragon in 
a green leather case of his own invention! Some of Boucicault’s 
greatest mechanical sensations were quietly appropriated from those 
Parisian spectacular houses the Chatelet and the Porte St.-Martin. 
This remark pertinently applies to “‘ The Shaughraun” and “ Arrah 
na Pogue”; but “ Rescued,” which belongs toa later period, and 
which contains one of the best-worked-up sensational scenes on the 
modern stage, may fairly be accounted original. Nothing could well 
be more exciting than the incident of an open swivel bridge, with 
the whirl of a swiftly approaching train rumbling in the spectators’ 
ears, while a couple of women exert superhuman efforts to work the 
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lever that closes the bridge, and only succeed in the very nick of 
time. The “railway train” sensation, no matter in what guise it 
appears, invariably meets with popular acceptance. Its initiatory 
production, however, in the melodrama of “ The Engineer ; or the 
Life of George Stephenson,” which first saw light at the Vic. about 
twenty years ago, when the theatre was under the control of Messrs. 
Frampton & Fenton, does not come under this ruling, as the piece 
proved a decided failure. But thereby hangs a tale. To recoup them- 
selves for the outlay in the construction of the-solidly-built locomo- 
tive and carriages, the managers gave a commission to a clever melo- 
dramatic author to write another piece for their better utilisation. 
This evoked ‘‘ The London Arab,” which, with an engrossing scene 
presenting a sectional view of a tunnel, traversed simultaneously 
by two separate trains, at once made a powerful bid for enduring 
popularity. Subsequently the railway properties were purchased by a 
Porte-St.-Martin manager, and in another piece (Crummles again !) 
duly made their appearance before an appreciative Parisian audience. 
Their attractions had no sooner begun to pale here than a Trans- 
atlantic manager came on the scene and purchased the famous 
properties ; and, shortly afterwards, they were exciting all New York 
in a fourth drama. 

For a very long period a single good sensation scene was generally 
considered to suffice for the success of a melodrama. With the Drury 
Lane production of “The World” a new system came into vogue. 
This interesting play was virtually composed of a number of sensation 
“acts,” and a great deal of ingenuity must have been exercised by the 
authors to render the plot coherent and continuous ; but the critics 
rewarded their efforts by dubbing the piece a “diorama with dialogue.” 

After a quarter of a century’s agitation of the “ sensational” kalei- 
doscope one would be inclined to think that the bits of coloured 
giass could not possibly assume an entirely new combination. And 
yet novelty is quite the order of the day. Zxempii gratia, a clever 
scene in a popular provincial melodrama depicts the death of the 
villain by a landslip in the Highlands ; and in a drama dealing with 
garrison life in India an enthralling effect is created by the flogging 
of a soldier (for having struck his sister’s seducer in the person of 
his own colonel) in the presence of the entire muster of the regiment. 
The excitement of the scene reaches fever heat when the good spirit 
of the piece, an army surgeon, perceiving that the unfortunate man 
has had guantum suff., utters an anathema against “ the regulations,” 
and despite the vigorous opposition of the ruffianly commander severs 
_ the bonds which fasten the drooping soldier to the whipping-post with 
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one swift slash of his sword. But for downright mechanical ingenuity 
commend us to the “ sensation” which forms the prime feature of an 
American play called “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” first produced at Provi- 
dence, R.I., in May 1882. With the early unfolding of the meagre 
plot it quickly becomes obvious that an important letter must be 
taken a long distance in a proportionately short time. Samantha— 
who gives the play its name—undertakes the perilous task, and she is 
seen to get into an old country waggon and start the horse at a brisk 
pace. Almost the entire second act is taken up with the performance 
of this journey without the waggon and its occupants ever leaving the 
stage. This scene, the illusion of which was simply perfect, was 
managed after the following adroit manner. The horse, which was 
one accustomed to brick-yard service, trotted for the nonce on a sort 
of large treadmill placed at the rear of the stage and completely hidden 
from the prying eyes of the spectator by a frontage of stone wall. 
This and the background were in reality a couple of panoramas deftly 
connected with the treadmill by smoothly working machinery; the 
mere trotting of the horse set everything in motion and caused 
forests, rivers, and country houses to fly by with surprising celerity 
and wonderful realistic effect. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SOLIDIFICATION BY PRESSURE. 


HE fact that gases may be compressed until they become liquid, 

and further compressed into the solid state, appears like a con- 

tradiction of what is stated in the preceding note concerning the 

ffuidity of solids produced by pressure. The following considerations 
will, I think, remove, or at any rate diminish, this difficulty. 

The gaseous condition of matter is evidently due to the repulsive 
energy of heat. When matter is self-repulsive, striving to fling itself 
away from itself in every direction, and can only be kept within 
bounds by pressure exerted from without, it is a gas. When it is 
self-attractive, clinging inwards upon itself in every direction, it is 
either a liquid or what we call a solid, according to the amount of 
outside pressure to which it may be subjected. If this outside pres- 
sure moves it upon itself without tearing it asunder or breaking it, 
the properties of a liquid are displayed. 

When we compress a gas or a liquid to a reduced volume its 
temperature is raised, and if this temperature exceeds that of its 
surroundings heat is lost by it, or, otherwise stated, some of its 
repulsive energy is abstracted by the surrounding matter which it 
warms. The pressure is thus an operation of abstracting heat or 
repulsive energy, and, as it appears to me, it is simply this abstraction 
of heat or diminution of repulsive energy that negatively effects the 
liquefaction or solidification, by permitting the attractive energies of 
the matter that were previously overpowered by the repulsive energy, 
to operate in holding it together. The evolution of the so-called 
“latent heat” when vapours are condensed by simple cooling is a 
similar transmission of repulsive energy to surrounding matter. 

As far as I am aware, no gas has ever been liquefied or solidified 
without the abstraction of heat, and I suspect that any attempt to 
liquefy a gas under conditions preventing such abstraction would fail, 
however great the pressure. Such condition would be fulfilled if all 
the surroundings of the gas while under pressure were raised in tem- 
perature by outside means in the same degree as the gas itself rose 
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in temperature in consequence of the pressure. I here speak, of 
course, theoretically ; the soundness of the theory can only be proved 
or disproved by experiment. 

While on this subject I may add that M. E. H. Amagat is 
engaged in experiments on the compressibility of fluids. In a pre- 
liminary paper read before the Academy of Sciences on August 23, 
he stated results of a pressure of 3,000 atmospheres on water. Its 
volume was reduced one-tenth, and its coefficient of compressibility 
one-half. 


THE INNER STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. 


HAVE been rather surprised to find that Sir J. William Dawson, 

in his Inaugural Address as President of the British Association, 

still favours the hypothesis that the earth has a solid central nucleus 

lying within a plastic undercrust ; a constitution which he compares to 

a drupe or stone-fruit, such as a plum or peach, the stone represent- 

ing the solid nucleus, the fruity pulp the plastic undercrust, and the 
skin the outer crust on which we live. 

Sir J. W. Dawson does not appear to be acquainted with the 
experimental researches of W. Spring described in my notes of 
August 1882, February 1883, and November 1883, which prove that 
the metals and other solids become fluid when submitted to sufficient 
pressure. 

The pressure communicated by Spring’s apparatus imitates artifi- 
cially (as I explained in the February and November notes) that to 
which such materials are subjected in the interior of the earth, and 
the experiments generally demonstrate as a matter of physical fact, 
without the intervention of molecular hypothesis or recondite mathe- 
matical calculations, that “ the enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
mass must liquefy all the inner material of the earth, whatever be its 
temperature.” 

In the note of November 1883 I showed that there is no such 
thing as an absolutely rigid solid; that, for example, the fluidity of 
so-called solids is shown by every coin in one’s pocket, the metal 
having flowed into all the channels of the die when subjected to 
sufficient pressure. Such a liquid as water flows in a like manner 
when subjected to the pressure of its own weight ; the action is the 
same in both cases, but the degree of pressure demanded to effect it 
is different. Deep in the earth the gravitation of the material above 
excites a pressure far greater than that of the coining-press or Spring’s 
apparatus, 
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Sir J. W. Dawson tells us that he bases his conclusions on 
“ astronomical investigations ”—that is, on the results of excessively 
recondite mathematical calculations, based on hypothetical explana- 
tions of excessively refined and minute astronomical observations, 
The unreliability of these results is admitted by him in a note to the 
report of his Address in ature of September 2, where he says :— 
“ Hopkins, Mallet, Sir William Thomson, and Professor G. H. 
Darwin maintain the solidity and rigidity of the earth on astronomical 
grounds ; but different conclusions have been reached by Hennesey, 
Delaunay, and Airy. In America, Barnard and Crosby, Dutton, 
Le Conte, and Wadsworth have discussed these questions.” 

The pre-eminent authority on this particular subject is Airy. He 
has devoted many of the later years of his life—and from what I have 
heard him say at the Astronomical Society, he was then devoting 
more—to the Lunar theory, upon which these calculations primarily 
depend. As he says in one of his admirable articles in the “ English 
Cyclopedia,” ! “ the actual motion of the moon round the earth is one 
of the most complicated questions in astronomy.” Its disturbance 
of the earth’s movements due to the reaction of this motion on the 
equatorial protuberance is correspondingly complex, and this com- 
plexity is still further complicated and reduced to mathematical 
cobweb-splitting of the most infinitesimal character when an attempt 
is made to determine the magnitude of interna] earth-tides or the 
earth’s deformation by their theoretically demanded sub-disturbance 
of the disturbance. 

Even if we admit the reliability of such highly elaborated calcula- 
tions, they become blocked out of the question I have raised by the 
fact that we are as yet quite ignorant of the degree and character of 
the mobility and elasticity of the pressure-generated fluid matter. 

There is no such complication in the conclusion derivable from 
the experiments I have quoted. They have not been refuted by any 
counter-experiments, or questioned in any way. Their testimony is 
absolutely direct and immediately to the point. 


? About the clearest, simplest, and therefore the ablest astronomical essay 
extant is the article ‘‘Gravitation,” in this Cyclopedia. It was written by Airy 
for “* The Penny Cyclopzedia”’ nearly half a century ago. I read it when a boy, 
and recommend its careful perusal to all—to non-mathematicians as a grand 
subject usually put out of their reach, and to mathematicians as a lesson in the art 
of reasoning directly and vigorously by using the intellect unsupported on the 
customary crutches of technical formulz, 
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A “WRINKLE” To ARTISTS. 


Y ast month’s note on the properties of oxydized linoleine, 

the drying constituent of linseed oil, shows how peculiarly 

it is fitted for its purpose as a permanent medium for pigments 

generally. Nothing at present known combines so many merits, or 
even approaches to such combination. 

About a dozen years ago the collected works of Landseer were 
exhibited in London. I was shocked on observing that some of his 
finest works were miserably faded. This was notably the case with 
“The Sanctuary,” a picture of a red deer that had just crossed a lake 
and was emerging with the water dripping from its fur. When this 
was first exhibited at the Academy I admired, among other details, 
the sparkling brilliancy of the water-drops, and the general suggestion 
of cool freshness throughout the picture. At the later exhibition all 
this had gone. 

In naming this I am not selecting an exception, but a typical 
example of the early fate of the pictures of the majority of modern 
artists ; some become faded, others wrinkled and reticulated with a 
network of cracks, even during the lifetime of the painter, while the 
works of the old masters remain with very little decay during many 
generations, 

My opinion is that the turpentine of the medium is the chief 
offender, and that the true artist should discard it altogether as fitted 
only for the work of the house painter, of whom rapid drying and 
flatting are demanded. 

Careful examination of the surface of the works of the older of 
the old masters has led me to doubt whether they used turpentine 
at all, and to conclude that their medium was linseed oil pure and 
simple, used so freely that the drying of their pictures must have 
demanded days or weeks, and a studio free from dust. 

With such a medium every individual particle of the pigment 
matter is enveloped and sealed in a curiously imperishabie trans- 
parent skin, which dries by gaining something, viz., oxygen, and 
therefore swells a little in thus drying, thereby compacting itself and 
embracing more firmly with loving zsthetic hug the precious colour 
particles that constitute by their arrangement the artist’s pleasure. 
giving legacy to his fellow-creatures. 

Not so the turpentine-diluted medium. In this case haif of the 
medium evaporates, leaving the poor particles of pigment half naked 
to their enemies. 

Some painters have mixed varnishes, such as copal or mastic, with 
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the oil medium, or have even used these as the sole medium. The 
result of this is peculiarly disastrous, especially if the colour is laid on 
thickly, as is likely with such a viscous and quick-drying medium, 
As the solvent of the varnish evaporates the whole contracts, and 
leaves a network of cracks or wrinkles, practically destroying the 
picture. 

THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE LUNGS. 


N the Asclepiad of the second quarter of the current year Dr. 

B. W. Richardson describes an incident which is interesting 

to us all. While suffering from a bronchial cold, he observed 

that the secretion had a peculiar fetid odour. It was first 

detected on the pocket handkerchief, and further investigation led 

to the discovery of the offending cause, which was the brain of a 
sheep left in a jar in the doctor’s laboratory. 

A carriage drive in the suburbs and a good brisk walk (which 
the printer has transformed into a “brick walk”) removed the 
fetor. Dr. Richardson then reopened the jar, which he had closed 
just before starting out, and found that on breathing near to it for 
a short time the secretion was rapidly reinfected, and that it was 
just as easy to communicate the odour to the expectoration as 
to the moist hand, to moistened cotton wool, or to a watery solution 
of albumen. 

He adds that “ this little observation seems to me of moment as 
explaining the mode in which some infections are directly com- 
municated. When we consider the large area of the bronchial 
surface, and its position in relation to the blood, we can easily see 
how the whole volume of the blood may be poisoned from prolonged 
inhalation of air charged with putrid matter. The observation is also 
useful in showing how quickly fresh air, even near London, removes 
the danger. It may be that in some diseases affecting the nasal 
organs and upper part of the throat, the great benefit which so often 
accrues from even a few days’ change into pure air at the sea-side 
may be due to the deodorising effects of the air on nasal and 
bronchial secretions in a state of partial decomposition.” 

Another view is, I think, worthy of consideration, viz., that, in 
thus clutching the poisonous exhalations, the mucous lining of the 
passages through which all the air we breathe must pass before 
entering the delicately lined and actively absorbent cells of the lungs 
may effect a beneficent protection of these vital organs. The mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes is an excreting surface that is 
capable of performing an ejective function when such is demanded. 
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I have frequently noticed the dark colour—almost black some- 
times—of the bronchial expectorations when breathing a smoky, 
soot-laden atmosphere, and have regarded this as evidence of the 
filtering away, by adhesion, of solid particles from the entering air. 
Dr. Richardson’s observation indicates an additional guardianship, 
viz., a similar filtration of invisible gaseous poison-matter. 


DEFORMED FossILs AND ALTERED ROCKS. 


N Nature, August 19, is the following, in a notice of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences: “ Dr. 
Heim of Zurich read a paper on the Deformation of Fossils in 
Mountains. He described the modifications which rocks undergo in 
form even after induration. Under the enormous pressure of the 
rocks above they may become laminated without any visible solution 
of continuity in the mass, or any rupture. The effect on fossils which 
they contain is similar ; these are sometimes enlarged into the most 
grotesque forms, and hence Agassiz was misled in distributing the 
fossil fish of the older rocks into eighty distinct species, a considerable 
number of which were of the same species, but deformed in various 
ways so as to appear different.” 

Here we have direct and positive proof of the soundness of my 
deductions based on Spring’s experiments (“Science Notes,” February 
and November 1883). The depth of the rocks referred to by Dr. 
Heim is of course extremely smail compared with the inner depths of 
the earth, and the effect of pressure upon them is correspondingly 
moderate. Still, here is a degree of fluidity produced by pressure 
that is very interesting and instructive to the geologist. 

It appears to me that these experiments, proving the conversion 
by pressure of solid matter into matter of various degrees of fluidity, 
according to the degree of pressure, opens the clearest and most 
positive solution of some fundamental geological problems, besides 
that of the inner fluidity of the earth, The much-vexed questions 
concerning the nature and origin of metamorphism are directly 
answered, the crumpling and folding of strata, and even the conversion 
of sedimentary into the so-called “ Plutonic” rocks presents no further 
difficulty. Nothing is required beyond burial to a sufficient depth. 

Fossils may not only have been deformed, but actually obliterated, 
transfused into the body of the rock in a manner analogous to the 
transfusion of the mixture of copper and zinc filings when they were 
converted into compact and uniform brass. 

The conversion of sandstone into compact quartz rock, and of 
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sedimentary limestones into crystalline marbles, must follow as matters 
of course if the pressure be sufficient. M. Spring has worked hitherto 
upon metals to form alloys, sulphides, &c., but I hope he will be able 
to submit grains of sand, dry powdered clay, powdered chalk, &c., to 
sufficient pressure to effect their partial or total liquefaction. He may 
thereby supply magnificent contributions to the philosophy of geology, 
Better still if lumps of actual rock, such as sandstone, fossiliferous 
limestone, clay, gravel, &c., were thus compressed. As these demand 
higher temperatures for their fusion by heat than the metals upon 
which M. Spring has hitherto operated, their mechanical liquefaction 
may demand a greater pressure. There must be a limit to this, which 
will be reached when the material of the compressing apparatus is 
rendered plastic by its own pressure. 


THE ARCTIC ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


N address was read at the 17th annual meeting of the Norfclk 
and Norwich Naturalists’ Society by its President, Major 
Feilden, F.G.S. In this he argued that animal and vegetable life 
on this earth commenced at the poles, and spread northward and 
southward. His studies of the fossil and recent fauna of the polar 
regions, when engaged as naturalist to the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-6, led him to the conclusion that in Paleozoic times the north 
pole possessed a climate as warm, at least, as that now enjoyed at the 
equator ; that the temperatures of the north pole during the Miocene 
period, though gradually cooling, supported a flora which spread 
southwards ; and that animal life also probably originated at the 
poles and spread southward to the equator. He connects this with 
the supposed gradual secular cooling of the whole globe. 

If the evidences of higher temperature at the poles were limited 
to the very early periods of geological history, when the tropical and 
temperate zones were too hot for the maintenance of animal and 
vegetable life, this hypothesis would stand better than it does. 

The facts I briefly stated in one of my notes of last month, on 
“ The Ancient Climate of our Globe,” show that this polar luxuriance 
continued far into the period when the climates of the world were 
dependent on heat received from without; millions and millions of 
years after the supposed cooling down of the earth could have exerted 
any sensible effect on the climate of its surface. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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A TRANSLATION OF Mr. Curistie’s ETIENNE DOLET. 


UCEE masters of art in regard to style are the French writers of 
to-day, and so much ahead of us are they in most matters 
of literary research and bibliographical information, that English 
works upon French subjects are, as a rule, passed over by them 
with indifference. Not easy is it, indeed, in days in which every 
character of historical interest is the subject of constant investiga- 
tions on the part of those who, as residents in France, have the 
greatest facilities for reference, for an Englishman to write on a 
French author a work which shall be accepted as authoritative. 
Such, however, has been the fate of the “‘ Etienne Dolet, the Martyr 
of the Renaissance,” of Mr. Richard Copley Christie. To the signal 
merits of a book which practically introduced to the French public 
one of the most interesting of the figures which surrounded Rabelais 
and Calvin, and which extracted with scrupulous fidelity and with 
unexampled acumen every fact in the life, and recorded every work 
from the presses, of the Lyons printer, who was one of the most 
distinguished victims of religious persecution, I have already drawn 
attention. It is pleasant, however, to see that French recognition of 
this work has been speedy, and that under the personal care of Mr. 
Christie (Chancellor Christie, as, from the office he holds, he is 
known in the North) a translation of this fine work, which is, in 
fact, a second, and revised, and enlarged edition, has been issued. 
It is vigorously translated, and is published in a really sumptuous 
edition by the Librairie Fischbacher. 


PRODUCTIONS OF DOoLET’s PREssS. 


OOK-LOVERS, of whom I am proud to be one, seekers after 
editions, biblio-maniacs, as some are pleased to call them, 

and the name is accepted without much grumbling or discontent, 
those in short whom in Mr. Lang’s delightful volume “ The Library,” 
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Mr. Austin Dobson, in even more delightful verse, describes as men 


who hold 

Patched folios dear, and prize ‘‘ the small, 

Rare volume, black with tarnished gold,” 
are aware that among bibliographical rarities few are more difficult 
of access than the works, in old French morocco, issued by Dolet. 
A fine copy of his commentaries, obtained after long search—almost 
by surprise—pardon, reader, an outbreak of personality !—rests, I am 
happy to say, on my own shelves. To obtain a small work from his 
press is next to impossible. The more important are out of the 
question. ‘‘ Les CEuvres de Clement Marot de Cahors.” . . . 
** A Lyon au logis de Monsieur Dolet, MDXXXVIII.,” was bought 
in the Solar sale for the Bibliothtque Nationale for 1,320 francs, and 
“La Plaisante et joyeuse histoire du Grand Géant Gargantua. Lyon 
Chez Est. Dolet, 1542,” was sold to M. de Rothschild for 5,000 
francs. Less important works have, however, been monopolised 
through years by Mr. Christie, and the smallest scrap of Dolet is 
not known to have escaped him. The result is that the list he 
supplies is eighty-three against fifty-three given by M. Boulmier, 
Dolet’s French biographer, and of these all but sixteen have under- 
gone Mr. Christie’s personal investigation and collation. 


Tue “ AroLoGy FOR HERODOTUS.” 


AVING once begun the chapter of my own bibliographical 
acquisitions, I may mention a discovery in London which 

has more than personal interest. Among the rarest works of the 
sixteenth century is an unmutilated copy of the first edition of the 
* Traité de la conformité des merveilles anciennes avec les mo- 
dernes,” of Henri Etienne, the most illustrious of the great family 
of Lyons authors and printers, issued with no name of place 
(Geneva), L’an MDLXVI, au mois de Novembre. This work, 
which is more generally known as the “ Apology for Herodotus,” is a 
vigorous and unsparing onslaught upon priests. It was published 
in Geneva, where, during the period of persecution, Etienne 
took shelter and established his press. Grateful as were the 
Genevese authorities, the exposures that were made, the freedoms 
of expression permitted himself by the author, scandalised the Cal- 
vinists. The author was, accordingly, severely fined, was compelled 
to call in the entire edition, and to issue it with “ cartons” or 
reprinted pages substituted for those which gave offence. -So vigorous 
was the execution of this order that not more than four or five copies 
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are known to have escaped. The finest existing: copy is in the 
matchless library of Mr. Turner, in the Albany. One is in a well- 
known Parisian collection, and access to it is only permitted to 
French writers on the Etiennes under rigorous conditions. It is 
pleasant, then, to record that a copy absolutely intact was picked up 
by me for a few shillings in London. The book has recently been 
reprinted in France, and the text is accessible. A bibliophile alone 
can, however, know the difference between a genuine first edition 
and a reprint. 


Mr. Irvinc’s MEPHISTO. 


PON seeing again this performance, which, without importing 
into it one disturbing touch of exaggeration, time has ripened 
and matured, I am disposed to rank it as Mr. Irving’s greatest im- 
personation. More than that, I think there is little if anything upon 
the modern stage that may stand against it. Mr. Irving’s qualities, 
even to his very defects, lend themselves to excellence in this réle. 
Like all so-called tragedians since Kean, he is in fact a comedian. 
His forte is cynical humour, in the display of which he has had in 
my time no equal. Under certain conditions this is mixed with so 
much tenderness that the actor seems to incarnate the spirit of 
Thackeray. In his Mephistopheles, however, it is combined with a 
suppressed malignity and ferocity thoroughly Satanic. The duel he 
is fighting is for no considerable stake. What are men to him? 
Faust even, the learned doctor whose unblessed speculations and un- 
holy aspirations would probably with no aid from without ensure his 
helpless fall into perdition, why is he worth the pursuit? Simply 
because this is a part of the great feud between evil, chief of whose 
powers Mephistopheles knows himself to be, and the great Representa- 
tion of good from whom he has revolted. The fierce contempt for 
the stakes and the keen interest in the game are shown by Mr. Irving 
with absolute genius. Of the creation it is difficult to speak in terms 
of too high praise. The general performance of the play, meanwhile, 
its mounting, and all connected with it, render the Lyceum spectacle 
the greatest triumph of theatrical illusion ever contrived. It conclu- 
sively proves that high imagination may be shown in the production 
of a drama. 
MEMORY AND MNEMONICS. 


HAVE been observing of late that the professors of mnemonics 
still exhibit extraordinary vitality, and I have before me the 
prospectuses of various systems by which the memory-powers are to 
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be rejuvenated, educated, and renewed at large. I confess, however, 
that until within the last few weeks I had but little faith in the 
professions of the professors. I remembered the tale of the lecturer 
on memory who, when asked to give a discourse before, let us say, 
the Little Pedlington Institute, founded by a certain Dr. Strongbeck, 
actually forgot the founder’s name, and spoke of him all through the 
lecture as “the revered founder of this institution, Professor 
Pinchbeck”! A good memory is, of course, half life’s battle. It 
gives one a tremendous advantage over one’s fellows in the conduct 
of any profession, business, or occupation. ‘Happy the man who 
carries his commonplace-book in the ‘grey matter of his brain,’” 
might be regarded as a sentiment expressive of one of the heights of 
earthly bliss. 

I have been carefully studying the system of Professor Loisette, 
of memory-fame, having selected that gentleman’s method as the 
most promising of those whose prospectuses I examined. It is a 


system, I am bound to say, which is very far removed from the - 


quackery of most others ; and one of its most promising charac- 
teristics is the study and care which must be given in order to 
master it. No one need attempt Mr. Loisette’s system, I find, who 
is not prepared to spend time and thought over its acquirement, and 
this I regard as one of the best testimonials I can give it. The 
system has evidently been carefully thought out and elaborated, and 
its acquirement is, in itself, a memory-education. It is not claimed 
that Mr. Loisette’s method can give to every one a superb and never- 
failing memory. Such a feat—claimed, by the way, for certain other 
methods—would be an impossibility. But I can say this much: 
that while, for those who will conscientiously study it, there remain 
the fullest hopes of their acquiring a very apt and serviceable 
memory, even the laziest of mortals will derive some benefit from 
the mental sharpening that its study involves. Altogether, I should 
say to those who are given to tie knots in their handkerchiefs by 
way of reminders (and who perchance have to tie second knots to 
remember what the first knots imply), #2 desperandum, so long as 
Mr. Loisette and his truly scientific system of “ never-forgetting ” are 


to the fore. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











